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CHAPTER I. 

YOUTH AND MAREIAGE. 

John Clay was bom at Dykegatehead, a farm in the 
Parish of Whitsome, in the county of Berwick, on 
November 5, 1824. His father, John Clay, farmed 
the above place at that date, and his grandfather, (old) 
John Clay,* was a very prosperous grain merchant in 
the good old town of Berwick-on-Tweed. The family 
of Clay had been around the Border town for several 
generations, but it is sufl&cient for this story to go back 
to the grand old man whose name is historic on the 
Borders for probity, push and perseverance. We have 
seen many men who knew him — notably the late Adam 
Darling of Governor's Yard, Berwick-on-Tweed, and 
he loved to depict in warm colors the man who for years 
had been a leading factor in the agricultural life of the 
Borders. His portrait in oil used to hang in his 
daughter Sarah's house. Castle Terrace, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, and it also appears in the picture now at 
Magdala Crescent (Edinburgh), entitled "Four John 

* "Eyemouth, igthMay, 1787. 
"At a general encampment held this day, the following brethren were made Royal 
Arch Masons, viz. Robert Bums, from the Lodge of St. James's, Tarbolton, Ayrshire, 
and Robert Ainslie, from the Lodge of St. Luke's, Edinburgh, by James Carmichael, 
Wm. Grieve, Daniel Dow, John Clay, Robert Grieve, &c. &c. Robert Ainslie paid 
one guinea admission dues; but on account of R. Bums's remarkable poetical genius 
the encampment unanimously agreed to admit him gratis, and considered themselves 
honoured by having a man of such shining abilities for one of their companions." — Ex- 
tracted from the Minute Book of the Lodge by Thos. Bowhill. — Allan Cunningham's 
Life of Bums.] 
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6 John Clay 

Clays," and reproduced in this work. His strong 
face, deep-lined, with a crest of gray hair, looks down 
from the frame on his successors, who in their time 
have lived and worked out their destiny. If you take 
this picture and put it beside that of Henry Clay, the 
great American statesman, you wotild say they were 
brothers. In fact, the subject of this memoir, when 
first in the United States, in 1876, was so struck by 
the likeness that he purchased an engraving of the above 
gentleman, and it now hangs in the house at 8 Magdala 
Crescent. Although ancestral rolls were explored, no 
connection could be traced, but if family hkeness coimts 
for anything, they are from the same parents in the years 
gone by. 

John Clay of Dykegatehead married Ann Wilson, 
an orphan who had been brought up by her unde, 
Young, tenant of Lady Kirk, a farm not far from the 
above place- They had a large family, several of whom 
died in infancy, and a son Charles who succumbed to 
consumption or a similar disease just when he had reached 
manhood. Those who survived are as follows: 

Ann (Mrs. Young, living in Australia). 

John (the subject of this memoir). 

Johanna (Mrs. Stedman, living at Timpendean, Jed- 
burgh). 

Agnes (Mrs. Somner, living in Edinburgh). 

Sarah (Mrs. Glynne, living in New York, U. S. A.). 

All the above had famihes, so that the connection is 
spread to all parts of the globe. After spending a 




FOUR JOHN CLAYS. AN OIL PAINTING BY ROBERT FRAIN, 
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" nineteen ' ' at Dykegatehead, John Clay took the 
farm of Kerchesters, moving there in 1839. These 
farms were totally different. Dykegatehead lay almost 
in the centre of the Merse of Berwickshire. It is full 
of rich land, with fine natural drainage, compact, easily 
worked and producing everything of the best quality. 
For many years it has been admirably farmed by the 
Balsillie family. On the other hand Kerchesters was 
a big, wild place, 1,296 acres in extent, a large portion 
of it whin, heather, and bracken. It would take a 
strong pen to describe the struggle, almost hopeless at 
times, to conquer it. Many an hour we have listened 
to Aunt Agnes (Mrs. Somner) describe in graphic 
language the trials of the bluff old farmer. He bor- 
rowed money from his father, expecting that his share 
of the estate would call for no repayment, but a 
shadow to which it is no use to refer further, had come 
across the business path of the firm of John Clay &» 
Son, and instead of receiving from he was a debtor 
to his father's estate. These were the dark days of 1846 
and succeeding years. The noonday of his Ufe was 
full of bitter experiences, of rugged work, of an intense 
nervous strain, but the later were years of peace and 
prosperity. He died in 1866 at the somewhat short age 
of 69 years. He was a grand type of the British yeoman, 
bluff, quick-tempered but never sulky, fond of his tum- 
bler of toddy, generous in his hospitaUty, a keen farmer, 
an indifferent politician and not much of a churchman. 
In fact his life was with the land. From it he drew 
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his inspiration. Before passing on to other subjects it 
may be well to say a word about two remarkable men 
that served him for years. Thomas Mabon was steward 
for many years both at Dykegatehead and Kerches- 
ters. He was from all accounts a remarkable man, 
daring, energetic, fearless and with an intense power of 
concentration and work. He left a large family, of 
whom we shall speak later. Eventually the Sprouston 
Boat House which then had a license became a too 
favorite resort of old Tom's and he had to leave. The 
gap was never filled. The other was Walter Stobie, 
shepherd at Lanton Lees, a hill farm taken in 1835, 
which was farmed for two leases, one of nineteen, and a 
second of fifteen years, by the Clays. Wat was the 
epitome of all mankind so far as laziness is concerned. 
He was a stout, splendidly built man with a leonine 
head full of sheep lore and native wit. He knew every 
sheep on his hirsel by headmark, and better still he loved 
them. He was always treated as an equal and when 
the farmer rode over from Kerchesters to see the stock 
Wat dined in the parlor that day and there was generally 
a considerable toddy drinking afterwards. When every- 
thing was going all right Wat was the most indolent of 
men, but when occasion required he rose to it. In 
the great snowstorm of '60 Wat's soul was stirred to 
the very depths. His fodder was running short. The 
ewes on Blackrig were nearly starving, so getting his 
pen in hand he indited in large letters the following 
words: "Lord God send hay." This he placed in an 
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envelope, intending to post it to his employer. Instead 
of that he took his staff in his hand and walked across 
country to Kerchesters, crossing the Tweed at Banff Mill 
Boathouse, or for all we know he may have crossed on 
the ice, and so he delivered the letter in person. And 
he got his hay, and saved the Uves of his sheep. 
* * * * 
John Clay, the subject of this memoir, came into the 
world at a great time in its history. He saw the begianing 
of the Victorian era and he lived beyond it. His 
life began with the stage coach. It ended with the 
electric car. Napoleon was dead but the echoes of the 
tragedies which he inflicted on Europe still were heard. 
The tunic and the hat which his father had worn as a 
yeoman during the French Wars still hung on a peg 
in the wardrobe. The thrills and throbs of warfare 
were over and Britain was working out her destinies 
in other ways, and it is rather a strange coincidence that 
the first vivid recollection of his life was being taken 
by his father to the village of Whitsome to celebrate in 
some way or other the passing of the Reform Bill in 
1832. He went to the Parish school at Whitsome, but 
of those days he had a dim recollection. Then, with 
many other Berwickshire boys, he was sent to James 
Trotter's school at Ayton. Trotter was a remarkable 
man. From the Parish school of Ayton he moved to 
Musselburgh, where he turned out a splendid lot of 
men, and wound up his career at the Edinburgh Acad- 
emy in a blaze of educational glory. At Ayton the late 
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Dr. John Cairns was pupil teacher, a long, lank, shaggy- 
haired son of the farm who won fame and distinction 
in pulpit and platform. The Berwickshire boys fol- 
lowed Trotter to Musselburgh. The Herriots, the Allans 
and hosts of others received their education there. East 
Lothian also contributed, and James Hope, East Bams, 
is still doing credit to the discipline and fore- 
sight of his teacher. William Elirkwood, of Chicago 
fame, who still lives amid the old scenes, was at school 
with the above men, but most of them have gone and 
soon Trotter will be but a memory. The Dykegate- 
head or Herriot Bank noddy, a springless carriage of 
ancient build, took them to Musselburgh. Probably 
then their school looked to them h'ke a Dotheboys Hall, 
but in after years they always spoke of their stay at 
Trotter's with kindly feeUngs. 

The Dykegatehead family moved to Kerchesters in 
1839, They lived in the old house now used for steward's 
house and stables till the new house was built. Mean- 
time young John completed his education at Mussel- 
burgh and came home, entering the ofl&ce of the Na- 
tional Bank of Scotland, Kelso, then as now guided by 
one of the Tait family. After some years there he went 
to work on the farm. Under the guidance of his father 
and Tom Mabon he got a grand education, for they 
were busy reducing part of Haddon Rig to order. Lim- 
ing, draining and fencing were in action. There are 
no signs of the wild moorland of 1839 around Pot's 
Close nowadays except you peep into the fox cover. 
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Old Will Williamson, the Duke of Buccleuch's hunts- 
man, in those days drew all of that country, for it 
was practically all cover. Tom Morrison, late game- 
keeper at Sprouston, used often to relate of the day 
when the Duchess of Roxburgh, grandmother of the 
present Duke, had ten acres saved from the Clay ploughs 
in the early "forties." Although Morrison was older 
than John Clay they grew up side by side and a friendship 
commenced that was only severed by the death of the 
former. Tom was the ideal keeper and he spent well 
nigh half a century at Sprouston. He was a sportsman 
in every sense of the word, a splendid servant to the 
Duke and yet fair to the tenants, and for years he was 
oh the most friendly terms with the farmers, the shepherds 
and the ploughmen. While he loved a dram or a 
tumbler of toddy he rarely exceeded the proper limit 
although he was a social favorite and the temptations 
great. He had an admirable bimxp of discretion and 
tact. One morning he found after an anxious night's 
vigil a young shepherd taking a hare from a snare. The 
detection had cost him several nights' sleep. He made 
no noise about it, but he went to the tenant. The 
young man left next day and that was the last seen of 
him. There was a sad sequel. The young fellow 
emigrated to the United States. One Sabbath morn- 
ing he was seized with cramps in the chilly waters of 
Lake Huron while bathing. Help reached him too 
late and his body lies in what to the parents was a foreign 
land. But Tom had his foibles. He had the fortune 
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to raise a very good-looking family. This is the way 
he conveyed the fact to a mutual friend, drifting in his 
earnestness back to his Yorkshire dialect: "Yes, sir, 
my son Edward is as Hke my Uncle Ned as a bean, 
and my Uncle Ned was the best-looking man I ever saw in 
my hfe. ' ' Kerchesters was a house of call once or twice 
a week and Tom had the hospitalities of the place ex- 
tended invariably. There were two kinds of whiskey 
in the house — the parlor whiskey and that used for the 
laborers, etc. "Whether from intent or otherwise Tom 
had been getting the latter. He stood it several times, 
but it was too rank; so he said to the tablemaid, 
" My respects to the mistress, and if it's just as conven- 
ient, I would thank her to send out that green bottle 
that the master and I help ourselves from." And so 
it came out from that time forth. A little over a year 
ago when golden sheaves studded the fields, the writer 
stood in the Httle churchyard at Sprouston. His glance 
fell on the solemn little plot of ground where old 
Tom rests; the eye grew dim, for it brought up a flood 
of recollections, of many a pleasant day spent with gun 
in hand near the murmuring Tweed or on that wild 
piece of moorland opposite Phaup where Kale and 
Oxnam find a birthplace. 

Now comes a series of busy years on the farm at Ker- 
chesters, during one of them a trip being made into the 
Highlands to visit the late James Lindsay, Whitmuir- 
haugh, who was then managing an estate there. Mr. 
Lindsay was one of the old type of Border farmers. A 
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big man physically and mentally, sagacious but slow, 
exceedingly well read, a grand man to meet in a single 
handed crack. In a business way he was content to farm 
Whitmuirhaugh and Banff Mill, and there he died re- 
spected by all who knew him. There is httle to tell fur- 
ther of this time, for work on a farm is not exciting, but it 
lays a grand foundation of brain and brawn. About 
1846 John Clay moved to Winfield, a farm of over 500 
acres in the " Howe " of the Merse of Berwickshire. It 
is stiff clay land, rebeUious in bad seasons but prolific in 
favorable years. To use a Scotch expression, it is a 
" kittle " place to farm and needed the most cautious 
management. At the time we write of, bare fallow was 
still the order of the day in low Berwickshire. With the 
decline in the price of wheat the rotation had to be changed 
and it came under the regular four-course shift with a lot 
of land laid away to grass. Old John Clay of Berwick 
was the tenant, the proprietor being Richard Trotter of 
Charterhall, a splendid landlord. WilUam Clay, one of 
his sons, was managing the place. He had been in Can- 
ada for several years without much success. On his 
death John Clay, 3rd of that time, was sent from Kerches- 
ters to take hold. Ahck Mabon, son of old Tom, also 
went about this time to act as steward, but more of him 
hereafter. The old Berwick merchant was gathered to 
his fathers in 1846, and the lease of the farm fell to his 
son John at Kerchesters, but he did not care to take it up. 
He had more than enough to handle at home. So in the 
whirligig of time the John Clay of whom we write became 
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tenant of Winfield and he remained so till 1892, rounding 
out 46 years on the place, although it was fanned by the 
family for nearly 70 years. So at 24 years of age, with 
boundless energy, a grand training and a very slim bank 
accoimt he began his business career. Having a farm 
of his own he began to think of matrimony, and on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1850, he was married to Patricia Thomson at 
Eyemouth. This was the great turning point in his life; 
he steadied down, the hobbledehoy stage was past and 
work began in earnest. In this marriage two kindred 
families, famous in Border farming, were united. The 
above lady was the daughter of Alexander Thomson of 
Glororum, a farm near Bamburgh, his wife being one of 
the TurnbuUs of Abbey St. Bathans in Berwickshire. 
Alexander Thomson was the son of James Thomson, 
Bogend, near Duns. This gentleman and old John Clay 
of Berwick had married sistejrs, the Misses Grieve of 
Eyemouth, so that John Clay and his wife were second 
cousins. Their ancestors had farmed many an acre on 
the Border. " Old Bogend " and his sons had countless 
farms, but the last of the name so far as farming is con- 
cerned disappeared when James Thomson of Mungos 
Walls, near Duns, died. It seems almost tragic that two 
great families whose names were household words in 
Border farming during the nineteenth century, should 
disappear and be only memories. Is it the old adage 
repeated that one generation makes the money, the sec- 
ond holds it, the third spends it ? Or is it due to the 
shifting sands of modern hf e ? Many of the descendants 
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of the above families have made names for themselves all 
over the world, but the spot which gave them a start — 
" historic Tweedside " — has been left behind. Dotted 
are their remains in many a graveyard from Bamburgh to 
Abbey St. Bathans, from Sprouston to Eyemouth, but so 
far as the Thomsons and Clays are concerned the 
farming fires have gone out. Have they gone forever 
or are they hke some brawhng stream sinking under 
ground, only to appear a few miles below ? 



CHAPTER II. 

FARMING IN BERWICKSHIRE, 

Previous to 1850 farming on the Borders was very 
different from what it is now. Low Berwickshire — better 
known as the Merse — was a wheat country. Toward the 
western boundaries of the country mixed husbandry pre- 
vailed, while on its northern line, by Lauder and 
Westruther and eastwards by Duns to almost St. Abbs 
Head, the old-fashioned, easy-going sheep farmer still 
pursued his methods. Before the above date John Clay 
was tenant of Winfield and he came upon the scene of 
agriculture when a new view was opening up. The 
Reform BiU of 1832 had led up to the Free Trade 
measure of 1846, but a more powerful pulsation was 
moving the whole world. It was the introduction of 
steam on land and water. True it is that the genius of 
Stephenson had given the world the locomotive years 
before and steamships had been used more or less, but it 
was not till nearly the middle of the century that the 
climax came. The change in agriculture as in other 
things was radical. Wheat growing declined, stock rais- 
ing and feeding increased. The country village 
decayed; the town increased in wealth and popula- 
tion and poverty, for these three are bedfellows. 
The silence of the valleys was broken by the shriek 

16 
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of the locomotive. Few could fathom the depth or 
the breadth of the changes that were to come. It was not 
the lamp of Aladdin nor some fairy power that made the 
change. It was the inevitable movement of cheaper 
transportation and rapid transit. It was pathetic to 
see the old carters, who had braved many a blast 
on Soutra Hill or had wended their way from Kelso to 
Berwick-on-Tweed, drop by the wayside as the iron- 
horse came careering on — a great juggernaut — crush- 
ing all in its path. Not Caesar or Attila or Napo- 
leon had ever such influence as Stephenson. Their 
changes came by the sword, the fierce stalking giant of 
war covering with his mantle fields of blood and carnage. 
He came with dove-like flight, borne on wings of peace, 
and yet it made misery in many a home. It revolution- 
ized conditions and the old conservative ways are only 
given up after a fierce struggle, for the victories of peace 
are often as cruel as those won by the ring of the rifle or 
the shotted gun. It was at this era in history that the 
subject of our memoir came to his manhood and calling. 
He had little money, but he got a cash credit at a bank 
through his father's signature. Farms were then gen- 
erally full back rented. Thus if you entered any Whit- 
sunday you did not pay any rent till the second Martin- 
mas, and even then you got a month or two's credit. 
This was easy for the tenant. It was not so easy for the 
landlord, who, however, was protected by what was known 
as the law of Hypothec, of which more hereafter. The 
general creditor had to take all the risk, but with economy 
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a fair start could be made on very little capital. Then in 
those days the boU * wage was general all over Berwick- 
shire. It is obsolete now, but it does not follow that it 
was the worst system physically. Under it no better 
class of people ever were seen than the Berwickshire 
hinds and their families. Clothes might be scanty, but 
the brose and the porridge gave bone and sinew, and 
the old parish schools developed intellect. This system 
called for the farmer using little ready money. The 
quality of the labor was of a high standard and the quan- 
tity kept down the price. Robert Harkess, who came 
as a hind during the early fifties to Winfield, had been 
working in Swinton Quarry at J4d. per day. With no 
work there was no pay. With a maximum of 9/- per 
week he had to pay house rent and rear a family. A 
better workman never trod in shoe leather. The boll 
wage at that time was 

5 Loads Oatmeal ( 100 Stones ), 

3J Bolls Barley, 

1200 to 1600 Yards Potatoes, 

A Cow kept, 

A free house and garden. 

Coals driven free. 

Meat in harvest, 

£ $: o: od. in cash, 

and occasionally i Boll Wheat. 
Under this system food was certain. A pig was also 
kept and probably two a year were killed, and most of it 

* The boU b six bushels . 
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salted down. The butter from the cow gave the house- 
wife money for groceries and clothes. Under the present 
system it is doubtful if the children fare as well as in 
the days of old. Women workers were plentiful. The 
" bondage " system was in vogue. It meant every hind 
supplying a woman worker from his house. If he had 
daughters, good and well. If not, he must go to market 
and hire a " bondager." The system was degrading. It 
was a degree better than the bothy system of other parts 
of the country, but that is all one can say. Drainers and 
orra men were also plentiful and a farmer had no anxiety 
on these scores. The drifting to the town of the surplus 
labor was only in its infancy. Under these conditions 
good farming was the order of the day. At Winfield in- 
tense energy was thrown into the work. The double 
hedges were rooted out, at least one of them; the big 
ditches were filled in, the land was ploughed deep, the 
fences were well kept; when a new lease was taken lime 
was freely used and imder-draining made great strides. 
There was a degree of push, progress and perseverance 
that told a tale of growing prosperity. 

In the Autumn of 1852 the farm of Wedderlie came on 
the market. By the death of Miss Grieve, who had 
adopted Patricia Thomson and taken her to Eyemouth 
to Uve with her, several thousand pounds fell to the yoimg 
people at Winfield. By this means the above farm was 
taken and entered upon at Whitsunday 1853, and here 
began an era of success. The dormant hillsides began 
to bloom. The bent and the heather were judiciously 
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converted into arable land. Thousands of cartloads of 
stones were taken from the land and made into dykes. 
When no stones were available wire was used. When 
the land was broken hme was applied in generous quan- 
tities, under-draining was vigorously pushed and a trans- 
formation scene was brought about. The family lived 
here in summer and in winter went back to Winfield. 
Wedderlie and Ellemford were on the market at the same 
time. Bids were made on both places and although his 
uncle by marriage owned the latter place, he did not get 
a chance at it on account of a condition being made that 
it would only be let to a resident tenant. A Mr. Murray 
got it, but at the end of five years he failed. John Clay 
was trustee on his estate. WilUam Elliot, one of a large 
and prosperous family of farmers, took the farm and was 
very successful on it. It is rather a strong coincidence 
that Elliot left Ellemford at Whitsunday 1905 and the 
name of Clay was severed from WedderUe at the same 
time. 

With two blades of grass growing in place of one, other 
things changed. Cheviot sheep on the lower hirsel gave 
way to halfbreds, and the blackfaces produced grayfaced 
lambs. In the former change the financial advance was 
great, in the latter it was always a doubtful question. The 
carrying power of the farm was doubled and during the 
heyday of sheep farming, more especially during the 
American Civil War, the profits were large. The prac- 
tice for many years was to draft the wether half-bred lambs 
to Winfield during the month of August, weaning time 
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being about the 15th of that month. These lambs were 
roughed in winter, grazed in summer, and then about the 
following August forcing for market commenced. Tares 
were cut early and fed to them as the pastures failed. 
Then they got six weeks turnips with a liberal allowance 
of cake and com, and went to the knife weighing close to 
twenty pounds per quarter. The wool and the mutton 
made a grand profit. Nowadays a Berwickshire farmer 
would be termed a lunatic if he followed such a plan. 
But in those old days when big cuts were in demand, when 
wool sold high, the bank account waxed large upon this 
system. And it was given up with regret, for it suited 
the farms to work in this line. From 1853 to 1867, when 
John Clay went to Kerchesters, the two above mentioned 
farms worked in close harmony. The stock from the hill 
farm was drafted to the lowlands and finished off, and in 
summertime the farm in the Merse supplied horses and 
carts to push forward the work of improvement on the 
upland place. 

Those were happy days for the tenant and his family. 
The tree was bearing fruit for the home and grew steadily 
in numbers. The business was successful under rigid econ- 
omy both outside and inside the house. The mother 
lilted with pathos the old ballads, told stories to the won- 
dering children, weaving the folk lore of the Borders into 
romances that dwell in memory. The babbling Black- 
adder was a constant source of joy, for it was full of trout 
in those days, and its limpid waters served for a daily 
bath. The echoes of its song are ringing still. It gur- 
gled and sang and played through a scented meadow, full 
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of blue bells, yellow daisies and nodding violets, blue, gold 
and yellow in riotous profusion amid the grass that was 
changing from green to gray with ripening seed, and then 
at last the scythe came along and flowers and grass lay 
low scenting the summer air with an aroma of Araby. 
Beyond were fields of golden grain, the oat with its fan- 
gles dropping gently, shimmering in the sunshine, shiver- 
ing when a cold blast swept across its path. Fields of 
turnips interspersed, their greenery sometimes broken 
by a wave of scarlet poppies or mildewed by drought. 
Further still the purple heather, sweeping in gentle lines 
to the Twinlaws, the sky-line dotted with fleecy clouds. 
Many an evening we climbed the hill and drank in the 
scene. The ideal had then if possible more to say than 
the real, and yet with all the glamor of youth flushing with 
roseate hue our simple lives it would be difl&cult to think 
of nature in a better garb. You were away from the throb- 
bing world. There amid the ozone of the hills you had 
the odor of the pinewoods, the glory of the heather with 
its delicate incense, the shifting shadows on the purple 
hillside; and westward as evening came the sxm in silent 
majesty dropped behind the woods of Spottiswoode, 
whose stately Dame had given a new insight to the story 
of Annie Laurie. Then you walked back in the softening 
twilight, into the old-fashioned sitting-room with its Chip- 
pendale furniture and its smouldering peat fire. The 
family gathered around the table, family worship was 
held, the mother leading the singing; then came the sim- 
ple supper and soon after we were all oblivious to the 
shifting sands of the outside world. 
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At Whitsunday, 1863, John Clay of Kerchesters turned 
over to his son the hill farm of Lanton Lees and Blackrig. 
They were then bare, bleak places stretching from Kyle's 
Hill to Harden 's Hill. They carried a blackfaced 
stock of medium quality. The valuation was left to 
Thomas Penny, then of the firm of Penny & Fairbaim. 
Penny was a genius in the auctioneering line. He had 
a glib tongue, but his ready wit was never biting, for he 
left out the sarcasm and the object of his sallies always 
joined in the laugh. His honesty was proverbial. He was 
a short man with a pock-marked face, very genial, a 
grand toddy drinker, for he loved the social side of life 
both wisely and well. He preached and practiced moder- 
ation, yet there was scarcely a gathering he was absent 
from. He had a grand business, but he was too easy- 
going in money matters ever to make a fortune. Yet he 
stamped his name in indelible characters on the Border 
land. 

The stock from the above places was drafted direct to 
market and did not ally itself with the other two farms. 

In the days when John Clay began to farm there were 
a wonderful lot of men in the Merse who had either taken 
farms or inherited them from their fathers. There is no 
hesitation in saying they were great men intellectuaUy and 
physically. Probably to-day they would not survive, be- 
cause they had not the drive or push necessary at this era, 
but they knew their business and they were favored with 
fairly prosperous times, and, as said above, they had a 
suflBiciency of good labor at low rates. It was the heyday 
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of the farmer more than the laborer. Turnip culture was 
in full swing; the wheat days and bare fallow were passing, 
and instead of marl, guano, bone meal and phosphates 
were being used. The land responded to this new treat- 
ment. The country wanted more and better meat; 
the brewer and the distiller wanted barley and the Merse 
was well able to supply its quota of the above. Far and 
away the most prominent man, not only in the Merse but 
in the whole country at that time, was John Wilson. He 
was then farming Edington Mains and Edington Hill, 
lowland farms by the banks of the Whiteadder and the 
farms of Rawbum and Scarlaw in Lammermoor. He 
was, however, unable from the state of his health to do 
much practical work, so he turned his abilities to Uterature 
and he gave to the world "British Farming" and the 
article upon agriculture to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
For many years John Wilson and John Clay were close 
neighbors. They sat in the same church; they sei."ved at 
the same Communion Table, and the one imbibed much 
from the other. Wilson was not a driving master; he was 
easy-going in his methods, an excellent farmer, but he had 
not the dose business methods of his neighbor. He was 
content to go along in his old way and it served his purpose 
well, for he retired after a long tenancy of the above farms 
to spend his latter days in ease and affluence at Duns. 
Very few men can write about agriculture and farm well. 
Wilson could do both. Theory and practice went hand 
in hand, especially in the culture of the soil. As a stock- 
man he had to leave much to others on account of his 
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health. Aside from all this, his moral worth was of the 
highest standard. 

The typical old-fashioned fanner was found in the 
Messrs. Herriot — James, William and David. They 
were big men physically and intellectually, but slow, easy- 
going. They understood the culture of the soil but they 
never got beyond handling a single farm. As men they 
stood out in bold reUef , whether at market or kirk. James, 
who was always called "the Laird," on account of his 
property of Herriot Bank, was a silent, shrewd man, won- 
derful at absorbing news and ideas, and consequently in 
a single-handed crack he had few equals, and no superiors 
among his cotemporaries. He farmed Leetside and 
Herriot Bank. They were what are known as clever 
places and he managed them splendidly. Having been 
at school together he and the tenant of Winfield kept up 
a close intimacy. He acted as best man at his wedding. 
Then he took unto himself a wife who is still alive and 
very active. A large family resulted and the intimacy of 
the fathers has been more or less continued by the chil- 
dren. 

Robert Glendinning, farmer at Broomdykes, was also 
remarkable in his way. He was more progressive than 
the Herriots, but unfortunately he lost his hand by acci- 
dent and his brilliant intellect was affected by it and he 
died at a comparatively early age. 

Further away were hosts of good men: James Calder 
at Swinton HiU; Robert Calder at Kelloe Mains, and 
Adam Calder at Blaneme; John Allan was at Billie 
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Mains; the Elliots were at Lamberton; Abraham Logan 
at Hassendean. John Blackadder near Chimside, a 
great wit and master of repartee. One instance we must 
give: He farmed on the estate of Ninewells, the agent 
being Thomas Bowhill of Ayton, a very clever country 
lawyer. The proprietor having died he was succeeded 
by a gentleman who belonged to a curious religious sect 
called the Society of Angels, or a name to that effect.* 
Shortly after the new succession BowhiU met Blackadder 
and accosted him in rather a facetious manner thus: 
"Aye, Mr. Blackadder, you'll be grandly off now, having 
an angel for a laird." "True, true," replied Blackadder, 
"but unfortunately I've got the deil for a factor." 

The above were a great coterie of men, all of them 
now gone, who made farming famous in the Merse. Ber- 
wick market, then as now, was the rendezvous for the 
Border farmers. There every Saturday they went to 
meet the grain and other merchants in the Exchange. 
Old John Clay was gone, but his son Patrick reigned in 
his stead, and he in turn was succeeded by his son John, 
and at his death the business passed away into other 
hands. Adam Darling was then in the fullness of his 
great vigor. The Hendersons, Grossman and Paulin 
were there, also, the Carters, who were just coming on 
the scene. James Allan, of Allan Brothers, was there to 
look after his wood business. But the most unique 
character of all was Joseph Ruddick, cattle dealer and 
Bohemian. He with his two assistants, Thomas Lunn 
and James Dixon, were landmarks in our memory not 

* " Catholic Apostolic." Rev. Edward living (1792-1834). 
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easily effaced. To the younger generation it would be 
a revelation even to think of Laird Herriot and James 
Dixon running a foot race, the former being an easy 
victor. Ruddick was altogether an extraordinary char- 
acter. He had a fine head set on a large body which was 
supported by a very feeble, badly made pair of legs. He 
made you think of Napoleon, for he had a mobile face and 
a quick, active, decided manner. In his early days he 
was a splendid business man. Through the week he 
was over all the Borders buying stock — principally sheep. 
Those he dressed mostly at Berwick and there we first 
saw in a rude way the dressed meat business. The blood 
was saved and sent to his farm and some attempt was 
made to utiHze the offal. The carcass was shipped to 
London. Every Saturday he adjourned about noon to a 
room in the Kings Arms Hotel and settled for his stock 
bought the previous week. Champagne unfortunately 
flowed like water, and latterly the meetings finished in an 
orgy. When he came to the vicinity of Winfield he gen- 
erally dined at one of the farm houses. The best was 
always put forth and the bargain for the stock generally 
finished over a bottle of port. The neighbors were in- 
vited and many a time Laird Herriot, Robert Glendinning, 
Alexander TumbuU, then tenant of Dykegatehead, and 
various others would foregather to see the stock and hear 
the bargain. The dinner was at three o'clock and Rud- 
dick generally left about eight. After he went the others 
played whist and went at the toddy again, for while Rud- 
dick drank port the others had " hot Scotch." Nowadays 
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business is done differently, but under the above con- 
ditions many thousands of pounds changed hands. Rud- 
dick did much for the farmers of Tweedside but unfor- 
tunately nothing for himself. His brilliant mind became 
clouded and he sank down into an obscure old age. But 
be was a brilliant meteor flashing across the agricultural 
sky, and the world after having petted and cajoled him 
turned its cold hand against his generous heart. 



CHAPTER III. 

FARMING IN ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

John Clay, tenant of Kerchesters since 1839, died in 
June 1866 and Ms son took up the lease at Whitsunday 
1867; so that he was then farming Winfield, Wedderlie 
and Lanton Lees in Berwickshire, and now he became 
tenant of the above large farm, 1,296 acres in extent. After 
the great era of improvements in the forties very Uttle had 
been done. The hedges had run wild, the drains were 
choked up and the place was in need of lime. As years 
crept on him the old tenant was willing to rest on his oars. 
Having gotten into comfortable circumstances he let the 
world wag on easily. The new broom began to sweep 
dean. Down went the hedges so that a new growth could 
come, drainers were in demand and hme was freely ap- 
pUed. Wonderful activity, reminding some of the old 
ser\'ants of early days of what had been done then, came 
into play, and for nearly thirty years the same magnificent 
energy was in evidence. The farm itself is a subject 
worthy of the best thought and work that can be employed. 
It rises from near the level of the Tweed ( Whitmmrhaugh 
and Redden intervening betwixt it and the river ) gently 
towards Haddon Rig, and then it falls swiftly towards the 
Lempitlaws. It is an oblong, about if miles north and 
south, li east and west. Half of it is good land; half 
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is weak, mostly a moor-bound soil, but capable of raising a 
lot of stuff of inferior quality. However, it is sure turnip 
and barley ground, and as the good land lies on the north 
side round the steading and dose to the railroad it is in 
many ways a desirable place. The great drawbacks are 
the want of a steading on Haddon Rig, entailing long 
travels for the work people. The result was that the 
hinds and women workers were a shifting population. It 
was further still a difficult place to manage in regard to 
the sheep stock. They " pined " more or less on the up- 
per land and the death rate was heavy. Then it was 
bleak, most of it facing the north wind which swept across 
it with " angry sough." There were no plantations be- 
hind which the stock could shelter. Of late years this 
has been remedied. 

The writer came to the farm at Christmas 1867 after 
nine months in a Leith office, and for ten years remained 
on it more or less. It was the heyday of farming in Rox- 
burghshire, and Kerchesters was one of the best examples 
of what could be done by an enterprising tenant. It was 
a great education — fencing; Uming; heavy manuring, 
feeding stuffs galore being used; deep ploughing; every 
nerve being strained to get the most return per acre with- 
out any fancy work. It was all practical, conunonsense 
management. At the May Day 1868 James Mabon, son 
of old Tom Mabon, who in his time had served the family 
so well, came as steward and he remained ten years. He 
was a remarkable man in many ways. His egotism was 
intense: his vanity overflowing; but aside from these faults 
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he had a grasp of his subject which made him a master 
in the art of agricultural work. His mission was with 
the soil, for he knew little about stock, and he got full play 
for his faculties at Kerchesters. He was a great worker, 
and had the faculty of inspiring those under him in the 
same direction. He quarreled with them; he became too 
famiUar; he gave himself endless trouble, much anxiety 
and vexations, but in the end it seemed to work out right 
for he was ever advancing with his work at a tremendous 
rate. Aside from being capable, he was honest, careful 
and watchful of his employer's interests. The root, how- 
ever, of his success was his boundless confidence in him- 
self. If he had been a modem Ulysses he would have 
had no use for wax in his ears when he sailed past the 
Siren of the sea. 

In 1870 the farm of Plenderleith was leased. It is a 
large holding at the head of Oxnam and Rale waters, car • 
rying about 130 score of Cheviot sheep, and one of the 
finest farms of its class in the Borders. It is " inbye " and 
yet it is " outbye." It is just beyond the region of the 
plough, and, although it had some arable land upon it 
which was cultivated for a year or two after entering the 
lease, the attempt to keep it going was given up and it re- 
lapsed into a purely grazing farm. So Kerchesters and 
Plenderleith became like Winfield and Wedderlie, being 
worked in conjunction. The Cheviot wethers and din- 
monts and part of the shott lambs and gimmers found 
their way to the low country and were turned into money 
there. With wool touching at one time 50 shillings per 
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stone and the clip paying the rent of ;^i,300 by all but 
£4, the first ten years of the tenancy, were very 
successful. It had one grievous fault — the want of 
a good "hogging," and whether from want of manage- 
ment or otherwise it was the weak link in the chain of 
John Clay's farming in Roxburghshire. He could 
manage the poor land at Kerchesters and put it to 
the best of use, he could turn his Plenderleith stock to the 
greatest advantage; but he failed over and over again with 
wintering his ewe hoggs. Many a time he thought of 
turning the Blackfaced hirsel at WedderUe into a winter 
hogging but he lacked the courage, or what would prob- 
ably be a better word, the " inclination " to make the ex- 
periment. And so it went on to the end, every year more 
or less loss and trouble. Sometimes there was a big bill 
to pay when the summer days rolled round. It is doubtful, 
taking all in all, if he was as good a farmer in Roxburgh- 
shire as in Berwickshire. He was more at home in his 
native shire. It is no flattery to say that his management 
in the Merse and on Lammermoor was ideal. It was 
spontaneous and splendid; whereas in Roxburghshire it 
was more a reflected hght. 

The second lease of the farm of Kerchesters to the Clay 
family ran out in 1876. The rent for the " nineteen " 
had been ;^i,7oo per year. The landlord of both 
the Roxburghshire farms was the Duke of Roxburgh 
and for years the relations betwixt landlord and, 
tenant had been of the most friendly character. B'ufi 
there was a change in store and we take the matter up 
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somewhat in detail because the treatment received from 
the representatives of the Duke gave an impetus to the 
work of protecting the interests of the tenants as shown 
in the part taken in two Royal Commissions on Agricul- 
ture, and of which we shall treat in a separate chapter. 
The smoke grew into a flame because of what the tenants 
thought was gross injustice. 

When he succeeded to the lease of the farm in 1867, 
nine years being still to run, he began improving 
at a prodigious rate. He did not ask the landlord 
for a penny but he went ahead with perhaps more 
energy than judgment. He limed more than half the 
farm; he drained a lot of wet land; he cut down nearly 
every hedge on the place and renewed it where wanted; 
his manure and cake bills were enormous — the proverbial 
two blades took the place of one. He had several talks 
with the Duke's Agent upon the subject, saying he did 
not expect to be raised in rent in respect of his own im- 
provements. The response was that these matters would 
be considered in the old way. When the time came for a 
renewal of the lease the Duke's Agent wrote and asked 
if David Curror of the Lee, a man of the highest standing, 
would be acceptable as a Valuator. This proposal was 
at once agreed upon, and accordingly he came and looked 
over the farm. Then came an ominous silence. At last 
a letter came saying that the Curror report was not satis- 
factory to the Duke and informing the tenant that the 
farm would be gone over by John Gibson, Woolmet; 
Thomas Scott, Whitton, and James Dickson, Saughton 
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Mains. What their valuation was never transpired, but 
eventually after considerable bargaining the farm was 
taken at ;^2,2oo per year and fore-rented, equal to another 
£ioo per year. A total rise of ;£6oo. The whole affair 
from the tenant's point of view was a shameful business, 
and he always said that the greatest mistake of his business 
life was in taking the farm. From a financial point of 
view he would certainly have been much better ofif. It 
paved the way, however, for his great work in the interest 
of the tenant fanners of Great Britain, and from evil once 
more came a lot of good. To show the change in the 
value of land the farm after having had five or six thou- 
sand pounds spent on it for improvements and having 
been well farmed in the meantime is now rented for 
;£i,300 a year. 

Farming in Roxburghshire differs from the same pur- 
suit in Berwickshire. The farms are larger, the soil is 
lighter and works more freely. It is essentially a stock 
country. The mainstay is mutton. AU the other opera- 
tions merely lead up to one end — the breeding and feed- 
ing of sheep. As a resiilt no people in our range of ob- 
servation can handle flock and fleece so well. It seems 
to be in the blood of both master and man. In the low- 
lands of the shire you have the historic names of Polwarth 
and Stark, in the higher elevations you can conjure with 
the name of Elliot. It is not, however, in the reahn of 
breeding pure bred Leicesters or Cheviots but it is the 
average farmer we refer to. They shine by their clever 
management, and it has made Tweedside famous and 
rich also. 
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Possibly the most noticeable difference was in the type 
of farmer. In Berwickshire the holdings are generally 
less; as stated above the farmers were not so progressive 
but they lived more economically. They used the old- 
fashioned gig; in Roxburghshire it was a smart dogcart or 
a carriage. At the time we write of Roxburghshire was 
overflowing with gentlemen farmers, men of the type of 
Murray, Kersknowe; Logan, Caverton; the Cunninghams 
of Morebattle Tofts and Grahamslaw; Thomson Ruther- 
ford; Johnston, Crailing Hall; the Simsons of Bedrule 
and Oxnam Row; and hosts of others. Every Friday 
they drove into Kelso in fine style, most of them proud 
as Lucifer and sensitive as a Roman Citizen of their 
dignity, but withal they were able men and fine farmers. 
Then there was an intermediate class, half farmer, half 
proprietor. Prominent among them were Oliver of 
Lochside, Boyd of Cherrytrees, Pott of Knowesouth. 
They had an ambiguous position for they were neither 
at the head of the farmers nor at the tail of the gentry. 
But they filled a distinctive place in the community and 
were very useful men in the county. Robert Oliver, still 
living at a magnificent old age, represents a class of men 
who were more numerous in Roxburghshire than in any 
county of Scotland. Those men and their ilk gave a dis- 
tinctive note to the shire. They all lived well and 
with prosperous times they were able to keep things mov- 
ing. When the turn of the tide came, they seemed to melt 
away, and with few exceptions none are left. Their 
families had been educated up to a standard far above 
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their position. The sons wanted to commence where the 
fathers left off, and if the history of some of the families 
were written it would reveal the usual tragedies of business 
lives possibly more intense than the average. 

Of another type was Scott of Timpendean. He had 
risen from the ranks by ability and shrewdness. He had 
a large family of sons, all able men, and they began about 
1850 to make a great impression on the farming of Rox- 
burgshire. They had a tremendous land hunger and 
as they were aggressive and progressive, careful and 
economical, of undoubted probity, and all exceedingly 
shrewd, their influence was widespread and contagious. 
They turned hill farms into half hill farms and half arable 
places. They knew the business so well and they came 
on the scene at such an opportune time that they revolu- 
tionized much of the farming on the Borders. Factors 
patted them on the back, for they bid on nearly every 
place of any size. If reports be true they went further and 
intimated that they were ready to take farms if the old 
tenants would not meet a rise in their rent. Some of them 
went too far and several ventures ended in disaster. It 
is sufi&cient for our story to give the rise and prosperity of 
this family, for the older men lived side by side of this 
John Clay, and one of his reminiscences was telling of 
going to a sale with the elder Scott about 1853 and how 
he was struck with the ruggedness of his character. 

Still another type, and it is with us still, was the old- 
fashioned Cheviot hill farmer. They belonged to both 
sides of the Border. Chief among them were Elliot, 
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Hindhope, Robson, Byrness; Dodd, Catcleugh; the 
Telfers, the Douglases, the Scotts and others — men of 
might mentally and physically, and their sons follow in 
their footsteps. They retain to a great extent the sim- 
pUcity of their surroundings and their skill has not abated. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE WAYGOINGS FROM WINFIELD, KERCHESTERS AND 
PLENDERLEITH . 

The farm of Lanton Lees passed out of the Clay 
family's possession in the early seventies. The next 
place was Winfield and unfortunately it was not a friend- 
ly leaving. The farm had long been the property of 
the Trotters of Mortonhall and Charterhall. Old Mr. 
Trotter and his son Sir Henry Trotter were ideal land- 
lords, but in division of the property at Richard Trotter's 
death three farms were left to the second son — the famous 
Jock Trotter, Master of the Meath Foxhounds. They 
were New Homdean, Fishwick Mains and Winfield. Hunt- 
ing hounds and depending on a Berwickshire estate do not 
harmonize, and after some years Trotter became bank- 
rupt and the farms were for sale. James Black, late of 
Grindon and living at Chiswick, purchased them. He 
was a close, rather shrewd man, very obstinate and purse- 
proud. Above all this, he had an inveterate grudge 
against the Clay family — for what reason we know not. 
Enough for the story is the fact it was there. Like a hawk 
watching for its prey he kept his eye on John Clay and 
waited his opportunity. To tell the whole story we must 
hark back some years. In 1879 the lease of the farm 
expired and by arrangement the writer was to succeed 
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his father. The arrangement was carried through. 
The farm was valued by George Mills, tenant of Green- 
end near St. Boswells. The lease was made out and 
transcribed in accordance with the old lease, except the 
the rent which was slightly increased. The writer went 
to Canada on business on January 6, 1879, ^^^ ^^ ^°* 
return until April. Delays for one reason and another 
took place and the lease was not signed until June or July 
1879. Then it was distinctly understood with Mr. James 
Low, factor for the estate, that in the event of the writer 
leaving for Canada permanently, which he did in the 
month of August, 1879, his father should carry on the 
farm — in fact, there should he no change. Consequently 
the lease never became operative because possession of 
stock, etc., never passed. As times grew worse in farming 
the rent was reduced, first to £600 per year from £780, 
and then to ;^5oo. When Black got the property 
he refused to accept it at the rate of ;gsoo per year. 
John Clay, acting on his coimsel's advice, paid 
the money into the Bank of Scotland, Coldstream, in the 
names of Black and Clay, and there it lay on deposit re- 
ceipt. Two years and a half passed and then Black's 
agent, Mr. Porteous of Coldstream, an old and tried friend 
of John Clay's, gave him notice to quit at Whitsunday 
1892, and preparations were made to this end at once by 
the tenant. The tenant held that his original lease ex- 
ecuted in i860 held him, the other lease never having 
been in operation. Under it he was only bound to leave 
thirty-five acres of two-year old grass. As the years 
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passed he laid away a lot of land to permanent pasture — 
some of it very valuable. He made overtures to leave 
this pasture land if he was paid for it by the landlord. He 
did ever3rthing that was possible to make a bargain. The 
reply was an application to the Court of Session to stop 
his ploughing up the old grass. This was the opening 
gun of a long and stubborn fight, the landlord always on 
the offensive. The temporary injunction was dissolved 
at the hearing. It was a Saturday that Lord Low gave 
his decision. At dayUght Monday morning the work of 
turning the fine old grass over into red land was begun, 
and by the week-end fifty acres or more of permanent pas- 
ture — one field as good as any in Berwickshire — was 
ready for crop. To plough it up seemed hke sacrilege 
but there was no other course open. A party who had 
taken the farm at once threw up his lease and a new ar- 
rangement had to be made. This fact intensified the 
landlord's already wrought-up feehngs and, backed up 
by some of his sycophants, he swore vengeance against 
his tenant. 

The next question that arose was in regard to compen- 
sation for unexhausted manures, etc., etc. The Agents 
for the tenant gave the landlord's Agents notice that they 
would file a claim. They did this in June, 1892. Under 
the Act of 1883 you had to file your claim four months 
before the end of the lease. The landlord held that the 
lease expired at AVhitsunday. The tenant held that the 
end of the lease was the separation of the crop and that 
Martinmas 1892 was the legal end of the lease. The 
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Court of Session took this view of it. Black was not 
satisfied, so he went to the House of Lords. The lower 
Court was sustained and he had to pay the piper. It was 
a long, bitter fight, giving the tenant great anxiety and 
costing him about £s°°- What it cost the landlord did 
not transpire. The next round was in regard to the rent. 
There an intricate question came up. John Trotter, when 
he reduced the rent from ;^6oo to ;£soo, was a bankrupt 
in Ireland but he was not so in Scotland. It was main- 
tained by the Landlord that he had no right or rather was 
legally incapable of reducing the rent, but the Court of Ses- 
sion held otherwise, and thus ended a long and tiresome lit- 
igation, every point being won by the tenant, but it cost him 
a lot of worry and anxiety besides considerable pecuniary 
loss. They were the only lawsuits he ever had in his life but 
they were more than fall to the share of the average farmer. 
The rent and the amoimt for compensation could be cal- 
culated, but the old grass was a valuable asset not easily 
estimated without knowing the actual facts. When Lord 
Low's decision was made the rent of the farm went down 
£100 per year. At three per cent, it means ;^3,300. How 
much of this belonged to the tenant? Winfield had all 
along been fanned and treated generously. A fortune 
had been spent on cake and feeding stuffs on the old 
grass. No doubt the tenant had his money back, for he 
lived in prosperous times; but the fact remains that he 
left a great unearned increment and there was no means, 
legal or otherwise, of getting it back. His labor and 
money, his skill and energy went for almost nothing, for 
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the amount of compensation received was a pittance in 
comparison with his outgoings. And so Winfield went 
and with it many a memory of the Clay family. 

The outgoings at Kerchesters and Plenderleith were 
pleasant and easy. The Kerchesters sale held May 15, 
1896, was a grand success. The stock came to the ham- 
mer in splendid order and reaUzed over ;^8,ooo. The 
incoming tenant was the landlord, and although at one 
time there was some chance of a dispute it was smoothed 
over and the whole transaction was closed up in the usual 
way. Mr. John Wilson, ChapelhiU, acted for the tenant. 
The total sum reaUzed for stock, way-going crop, hay, 
manure, etc., was nearly ;^i3,ooo. It was no great strain 
to leave Kerchesters. When he left it in May, 1896, John 
Clay was nearly 72 years of age, and feeling that a big farm 
like Kerchesters, with ever increasing labor and other trou- 
bles, was more than he could manage, he really welcomed 
the quitting day. He had been splendidly treated, except in 
one instance, by his Laird, and when he turned his back on 
the scene of his labors there were no regrets. In early 
days he had revelled in the work; as success came he saw 
the work of his hand bear fruit, and when old age cast its 
shadow across his path and his family had sought other 
fields, he felt that the hour had come for retirement, and 
so he left the everchanging vistas of Tweedside for Dune- 
din to spend in its academic shades the balance of his life. 

The Plenderleith lease ran out in 1898, and he decided 
to give it up also. He had never felt as much at home 
there as in Lammermoor. The great sweUing hills of 
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greenery never filled his eye like the purple sides of the 
Twinlaws. When George Douglas, Upper Hindhope, 
took the place, they soon met and made an arrangement 
about the stock. They agreed as to the price, except a 
shilling per head between them. This was left to David 
Todd, Cattle Salesman, Edinburgh, and after a memorable 
day looking over the stock the extra shilling went to the 
outgoing tenant. It was an amicable business arrange- 
ment, reflecting the sound sense of both parties. The 
stock, etc., on Plenderleith came to about ;^6,ooo. And 
so ended his active farming days, for his tenancy of 
WedderUe was in late years more of a pleasure than 
a burden. The farm was the apple of his eye. His 
other places he always treated as a commercial enterprise; 
but the Lammermoor farm — the child of his early days, 
the spot where he had spent his happiest hours — was to 
him what Abbotsford was to Scott or Tantallon to Doug- 
las. It was dreamland, peopled by living characters, 
whose minds though still and deep opened up into rich 
seams of thought once you had the opening wedge. Many 
a summer evening with his wife and young family around 
him he lay amid the heather and gathered inspiration 
from the scene; saw fairy figures in the moving clouds 
touched by the evening breeze and painted by the setting 
sun, gray and gold and opal and violet too, sinking at last 
into a roseate hue as the fiery orb of day sought other lands. 
Above, the music of the skylark, pierced now and then by 
the wild, weird note of the curlew. 



CHAPTER V. 

HIS EMPLOYEES. 

The majority of men are judged by their associates. 
Most masters are classed as to their ability by the em- 
ployees th6y have around them. From this point of view 
John Clay was a great success, as during his sixty years 
of mature life he had ever by his side a splendid lot of 
leading men, — men who were competent, loyal and hon- 
est. It would be impossible to name them all — most of 
them lie imder the green grass in country kirkyards, al- 
most forgotten, but to us who saw many of them in the 
flesh, their lives are still reflected in our memory. 

Mention has been made in a previous chapter of the 
Mabons. Old Tom Mabon began at Dykegatehead with 
old John Clay, and he followed him to Kerchesters. There 
for many years he battled with the heather and whins and 
the big boulders on Haddon Rig. The day came when 
the tenant and his steward parted company. They both 
made a mistake and Uved to regret it. His place at Ker- 
chesters was never filled, even by his eldest son James. 
Alexander, the second son, migrated back to Berwick- 
shire when the John Clay 3rd of that time went to Win- 
field, and there he lived the balance of his days. At 66 
years of age he was gathered to his fathers never being 
out of the service of the Clays. He was a second edition 
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of his father, a small wiry man, like forked lightning on 
his feet, a master of every agricultural art — even to book- 
keeping. He had energy and decision, together with the 
patience of Job. For the management of a heavy clay 
soil, such as you find at Winfield, these quaUfications were 
invaluable. He had no other ambition than to put his 
whole time mentally and physically into his work, and 
aside from his wife and large family he had no other 
thought. He lived for practical agriculture and it is 
doubtful if he had a peer in his native county. Like his 
father he was fond of a glass and it made him very talka- 
tive, but he kept it under control. In fact he was an 
ideal steward because he was more ardent in his duties 
when his master was absent than when he was present. 
Then he had the respects of his fellow servants and the 
hinds stayed well with him. 

We have mentioned James Mabon previously, so we pass 
to John Mabon, otherwise known as "John the groom." 
He was coachman at Winfield and Kerchesters for many 
years although he had not spent all his younger days there. 
He came about i860 or '61 and although he left for three 
or four years about 1880 he probably spent all of his life 
in the service of the Clays, with the exception of a dozen 
years or so. John had neither the stamina nor persever- 
ance of the other brothers, but he was called " a clever 
bodie." He was a sort of Jack of all trades and master 
of none. Although a coachman by profession he was a 
very indifferent horseman. He was more than an aver- 
age gardener. He loved to fuss with flowers and fruit but 
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he hated to dig for cabbages. With these failings he had 
all the perversity of the Scottish gardener. One memorable 
instance: Mr. George Mtiirhead, a son-in-law of the 
house, then factor for Milne Home of Paxton and now 
Commissioner for the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
had sent up to Kerchesters some very fine bulbs. 
These were carefully planted in the autumn. When 
spring came no shoots appeared and when John was 
questioned on the subject by Mrs. Clay his laconic reply 
was, " I carma be bothered wi' trash hke yon so I just dug 
them up and threw them o'er the dyke." Withal he took 
a place in the household and its daily life that left a blank, 
more especially during his absence in the early eighties. 
If a house servant was needed John was able to get one 
at a day's notice. He had all the cooks and serving maids 
over the countryside spotted, and for thirty years at least 
he provided most of the house servants. Being a poor 
horseman he never cared to take a second horse to the 
hounds; this was deputed to one of his sons; but if there 
was a greyhound coursing, a dancing party or a picnic, 
you could bet on John laying the wires to be there; and 
when he got an extra glass his tongue wagged fast and 
furious, for he was gifted naturally in that Une, and in the 
old revival days he had done some preaching. If any of 
the Duke's pheasants began to trespass in the garden they 
soon found their way into the larder. In winter nights if 
he had been out late he would take a turn to the pond, and 
many a wild duck was gathered in the moming,for he never 
waited for the game to float to the side after shooting. He 
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knew it was safe. One evening Violet Walker, the hen- 
wife, forgot to house her ducks. John unfortunately 
visited the pond that night. Results in the morning — 
half-dozen dead tame ducks and an awful hullabaloo. 
This stopped the duck shooting for many a day. He got 
very frail towards the last and was practically a pensioner. 
One cold winter's day in 1895 we laid him away in Sprous- 
ton Churchyard and as the frozen clods covered his honest 
breast you could not help repeating the line, " Alas, poor 
Yorick! * * * a fellow of infinite jest * * *." 

Next to the Mabons the family most intimately associ- 
ated with John Clay was the Craigs. Matthew Craig 
came to Winfield in 1849. ^^ ^^^^ as steward to 
Wedderlie when it was taken in 1853 and he was at 
Wedderlie in May 1905 when the Clay Trust gave it up. 
He was actually 54 years in the employment of John Clay, 
so he saw the Alpha and the Omega of that place so far as 
we are concerned. Shortly after going to Wedderlie he 
married Mary Taylor, the nursemaid at Winfield and the 
union resulted in a numerous family. Of those who are 
alive, three sons are in the United States, two are at home 
and there are also two daughters at home. The mother 
died about a year ago.* It is difficult to write of a man 
who is stiU alive, but as probably Mat Craig was closer to 
John Clay than any other man, it is necessary to sketch his 
character not alone for what he did for his employer but 
because in the half century he has lived in Lammermoor 
he has become a part and parcel of the neighborhood. 

• Written in iQofi- I 
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Matthew, as the late Reverend James Izzett of Westruther 
Free Eark loved to call him, came from the peasantry, but 
as the years have gone on he has outgrown intellectually 
most of his associations. While the Mabons were ideal 
men in their positions, keen and quickwitted, they had 
their faults; whereas in this Lammermoor steward, poorly 
brought up, indifferently educated, you come across a man 
who is not only in the first rank in his business but also 
morally and intellectually of the highest grade. Severe in 
his reUgion; strictly temperate; walking according to his 
light with God; honest, faithful, loyal, you find in Matthew 
Craig a beacon light whose luster shines far beyond his 
narrow surroundings. For over forty years, or, to be 
more accurate, from i860 to 1903, he and his fellow 
neighbors conducted a prayer meeting every Friday 
night, meeting alternately at their cottages, and they 
only gave it up because as age crept on they could not 
go out any distance at nights, but it is a splendid record 
and it may be said that Mat was the center of inspira- 
tion. Many a night the tenant used to join in those 
solemn meetings. They were crude, but the proper spirit 
was there. 

On the farm Mat Craig was at home. He was never 
such a worker as the Mabons with his hands, but his men- 
tal activity was far superior and his executive power won- 
derful, and it seems a shame that all this wealth and rich 
fruitage should not have found other worlds to conquer. 
To arrange work, to cope with difficulties, to seize a van- 
tage point either on the farm or at market, we have never 
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met a man who could equal him. He had more than a 
fair share of the Scotch craftiness — some folks call it cun- 
ning; added to this was a thrifty sort of light that he threw 
on every business subject that came before him. Keep 
on intensifying those qualities, heaping Pelion on Ossa, 
and you get a combination impossible to break down. 
He was a Uttle inclined to beUttle the sporting instincts of 
his employer but no one enjoyed a coursing match as much 
as he did and many a hare came to hand by the greyhounds 
he kept in the old days. Then when hounds were in the 
neighborhood he always took up his position where he could 
see the fun, and if a fox passed near him, with hat in one 
hand and stick in the other, his arms went hke a wind- 
mill, and as the chase passed he hobbled away to the next 
vantage point. 

Second in importance at WedderUe was William Ander- 
son, shepherd on the blackf aced hirsel. He came in 1856 ; 
went away in 1867, and returned in 1870, only retiring in 
May, 1905, thus completing a splendid term of service. He 
was a typical Lammermoor shepherd, being mentally far 
more active than physically. This condition was a natural 
outcome of the shepherd's vocation. Outside lambing 
time they have httle real work to do, but they have to be 
watchful and have an intimate knowledge of their business. 
Added to this, Anderson was a fine judge of stock, he had 
a quick eye that scanned the hillside closely and he had an 
intimate knowledge of nature. His life had been among 
the heather and he had gathered garlands of thought and 
wisdom from his keen observation. Over and above 
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there ran through his soul a poetic, romantic vein which 
occasionally burst into song and verse. But it affected 
his religion most. He had speculated keenly in the af- 
fairs of this and the other world, but his ultimate thoughts 
rested on the Bible; believing thoroughly in the glory and 
the grandeur of a future salvation, and yet pregnant with 
the thoughts of faith, hope and charity. He told us one 
winter's day as we walked across the hill that in his judg- 
ment the Roman Catholics had Uttle hope of heaven. 
" Then who will get the front seat there, Willie ?" was 
our natural inquiry. The response came back, " Well, I 
beUeve the Free Kirk folk have as good a chance as any 
persuasion." The spirit of the Covenanter still reigns 
among the hills. 

Another family who had a long connection with Wed- 
derUe before and during the Clay regime were the White- 
laws. Old Willie Whitelaw came in 1853 and stayed 
four years, when he retired. His son John succeeded 
him and stayed for thirteen years. He left on account 
of ill-health. His son WiUie came in 1887 and is still on 
the place. They were and are born shepherds, strong 
characters, and the present incumbent, if we can use such 
a word, is as good a man among the half-bred sheep as can 
be found. They inherit the inherent reticence of their 
class. They have long ears for news and are as well versed 
in the day's topics as a newspaper editor, but their views 
rest on a sounder foundation for they have reasoned the 
matter out for themselves. 

It would be an almost endless story to teU of all the men 
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who spent years on the above farms, but we glance briefly 
at a few: 

James Cowan, shepherd at Kerchesters from 1867 to 
1896, a man who used his brains and managed his flock 
splendidly under many adverse circumstances. 

Robert Harkess, first a hind at Winfield and then for 
many years woman steward at Kerchesters, only retiring 
because of old age. He was a grand tpye of the Border 
peasant, massive in form and intellect, a slaving worker. 
He was mighty in the Scripttires and had an intimate 
knowledge of hterat\ire, more especially the old Scotch 
sermons. By strict economy he and his wife pushed a 
large family forward to better positions in Ufe than they 
held. 

Thomas Elliot at Wedderlie and his son WiUiam at 
Plenderleith long held positions as shepherds at those 
places. They were hard working, splendid men, their 
thoughts strongly centered on their flocks. 

Matthew Little, for a score of years at Plenderleith, did 
yeoman service. He was a keen, pawky, clever shepherd 
and stood high in his employer's estimation. Then came 
a long string of names — Jock of Phaup; John Mullens; 
Walter Brown; the Haigs and the Booklesses, and many 
others, forming a galaxy of Border peasants, than whom, 
we might add, none stand higher in the world's gallery 
of men and women. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AS A BUSINESS MAN. 

A man's success in business is judged by the results 
and when you get down to the kernel in the nut it means 
how much money he has made for himself or his employ- 
ers. John Clay when he died left an estate that inven- 
toried ^660,000, and when you looked over the investments 
they are probably as dean a sheet as you could find. 
That he did this mostly out of farming, after living in 
a generous style and educating a large family, is worthy 
of commendation and proved his ability. He and his 
wife were left in legacies all told about £5,000, so that 
the balance was the work of his own hand and brain. 
We merely bring up those figures as a prelude to our 
further remarks. 

The Scotch are proverbially thrifty and our subject 
had his inheritance fully developed in his nature. A 
leading financier from Chicago was staying in Edin- 
burgh and he tells this story which is apropos: Mr. 
Clay had called upon him at his hotel and after consid- 
erable talk he invited him to dinner, and, while explain- 
ing the way to get to his house by tram car, the Chicago 
friend said: "Don't bother, Mr. Clay, explaining further; 
we wiU take a cab;" which brought out the following 
reply: "Well, well, you can do as you like, but I never 
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spend a shilling where tuppence will do." That was 
the motto of his life and he worked at it and improved 
upon it daily. In late years when he was much in 
London he never took a cab if a bus would do the work, 
and many a time he worked his way down from King's 
Cross to Westminister on the top of one, and he did this 
at a time when he had passed the stage of needing to be 
careful of his money. It was ingrained in his nature 
and it grew upon him as it has done on many another 
man. In the endless trips we have made with him he 
always had some coppers or a threepenny bit ready for 
an emergency. Even when a Chicago pickpocket re- 
lieved him of his purse he was httle put about. " Ah," 
he said, " he got my old purse, which has served its 
day and generation, with 75 cents in it and my watch 
key, but he forgot my pouch with $100.00 in it. Hech, 
man, but it's a bad job about the watch key." Scottish 
thrift will do a lot but it takes some other agency to 
build up the pile, and John Clay had it. He was in 
the first place a master of his business. If in his younger 
days he had gone out into the world he would have 
made a grand success because he had the magnetism 
of drawing men to him. He could organize and he 
could also lead. As stated in the last chapter his em- 
ployees stayed loyally by him. One man can do only 
so much, he must utilize the brains and brawn of others. 
His mastery of the detail of the farm was simply mar- 
velous. To the last he kept in the closest touch with 
every move and even from his couch at Magdala 
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Crescent he was constantly sending suggestions to his old 
steward at Wedderlie. The fire burned brightly to 
the very end. It was an object lesson at Kerchesters 
while the writer was there from 1867 to I877 (Jim 
Mabon being Steward) to Ksten to the confab that went 
on every night from 8:30 to 9:00 p. m. If the master 
had been away he got every detail put before him. The 
work of the day was chronicled in a diary, the writer 
being the scribe. Then the work was laid out for the 
next day in the most minute way; provision was even 
made against a change in the elements. The old weather 
glass got a vigorous tap every night as the parlor was 
entered. Ocasionally master and steward would differ 
about the work and sometimes the argument grew hot 
and heavy, once or twice in our recollection Jim Mabon 
being turned out of the room, but the next morning 
work went on as usual and nobody was hurt. 

Aside from his thrift and power of detail he was pro- 
gressive. He added, as soon as he had money, to his 
possessions and he went to work to improve them. At 
least this was his policy up to 1876. After the unpleasant 
experience he had with Kerchesters in that year he made 
up his mind to go no further into farming and so he 
held his hand and he showed his shrewdness in doing 
so, for times were against the ordinary tenant. That 
he made some money out of farming after 1876 is true 
but it is doubtful if he got a fair interest on his capital 
and that was only done after rents had been seriously 
reduced. Kerchesters was reduced from ;£2,2co to 
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£1,500 per year and when it was put on the market in 
1896, no offer approximating that amount was received. 

The real secret of his success lay in his financial 
ability and this is said in face of the fact that he could 
not balance his cash book from one year's end to the 
other. He made a show of keeping books but he really 
carried his ledger in his head. His memory in this 
respect was phenomenal and so far as we recollect he 
never made a mistake as to prices or dates of delivery. 
He was an innate trader. He loved a bargain and, like 
most men, he liked the best side of it. Possibly in this 
respect he was too keen and men drew away from him 
who were on the other side of the business. Then he 
had a grievous fault of holding on to his wheat and wool 
and he hated to part with a lot of good fat cattle. What 
he lost by holding wheat and wool it would be hard to 
estimate. When he held cattle and sheep he generally 
made money. He had remarkable perception when 
there was a good thing in sight and he was quick to act. 
Here is a notable illustration. In August, 1888, he was 
riding through the Chicago stockyards. The ranching 
business had been at a low ebb but it was looking up. 
His attention was called to a lot of very fine range steers, 
the property of a Scotch Company, which had just been 
sold at a large price; so far as we recollect they netted 
considerably over sixty dollars per head. ' ' How many of 
these have you for sale?" was his query to the manager 
who was sitting on the fence watching the cattle. " Three 
thousand, sir," was the reply. " Are you certain of 
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that?" was the next question asked. " Dead cert, sir." 
Sotto voce he said, " Then the steers will bring a deal 
more than the shares are selling at." That afternoon 
the cable was working to his broker in Edinburgh. 
He invested all told ;gi,ooo. One year alone his 
dividend check was over ;/£4oo. In the investing 
world he met his Waterloos Uke other men, but 
his average was good and losses were taken good 
naturedly. 



CHAPTER VII. 

AS A CHURCHMAN. 

This is a difl&cult chapter to write, for however deli- 
cate the wording, it must pierce at some point or other 
the innermost part of a man's soul. Deep down in 
everyone's heart there is a httle nook veiled from the 
world. It is conscience, and conscience and religion 
are so closely connected in the Scotch nature that you 
cannot tell where one begins and the other ends. The 
mind is often filled with superstition; it nearly always 
occupies a narrow bed, from the view of the modem 
theologian. In our view it matters little as to the 
degree and style of religion as long as you live up 
to your standard of morality and that inner life which 
cannot be measured in this world below. John Clay 
was a deeply religious man and he practiced it accord- 
ing to the old Scotch tenets. He was an ardent church- 
goer, he was constant in daily worship, and he was 
mighty in the Scriptures. An oath never escaped 
his Ups. Aside from his church going, the world saw 
little of the enthusiasm he threw into the worship of his 
Maker. The fire never burned low, he kept adding 
fuel, and he died in the faith of a glorious eternity. He 
had no fear of death. He talked of it calmly and met 
it resolutely. 

S7 
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Whether he had strong religious tendencies in his 
youth we cannot say. So far as we know they developed 
after his marriage. The growth was probably slow 
but it was intense and lasting. Aside from the influence 
of his own fireside, which we do not care to enlarge upon, 
the great religious impetus of his life came from his 
association in early days with the Rev. John Fairbaim 
of Allanton Free Church near Chimside and his 
brother-in-law John Wilson, of Edington, Mains, who 
was an elder in the above congregation. Owing to 
close communion with the former it was practically from 
him that he derived much of that faith and ardor which 
grew and waxed great in the after years. John Fair- 
baim was the old style minister. His finely chiseled 
face and brilliant eye; the keen intellect and soft per- 
suasive voice, more especially when he was out of the 
pulpit and giving you a heart to heart talk, could not 
help appealing to those who came under his influence. 
Back yonder in the pinewoods from the pulpit of the 
modest little church there flowed week after week a 
flood of splendid thought and soimd theology, the old- 
fashioned kind that spoke more of hell than of heaven. 
And so there grew up in its own soil a religious plant 
that waxed into a mighty tree and which flourished till 
the scythe of time came along and swept it away. 

Here all but one of his children were baptized. Here 
he accepted an eldership which he held with a brief interval 
till his death, being at that time an elder in Free St. 
George's, Edinbiurgh. Here he began family worship 
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and he practiced it to the end. Here he instilled into 
his children without much thought for their comfort 
the story of the Bible. He looked at it in the old Scotch 
way, forgetting that the asceticism of a Scottish Sunday 
does harm in many a case, but it was duty impelled by 
deep rehgious feehng which carried him along. When 
he came to Kerchesters he joined the East Free Church 
at Kelso, but after about a dozen years under Mr. Craig, 
for whom he had a warm regard, he transferred his 
allegiance in spiritual matters to the North Free Church 
where he sat imder Robertson Nichol. For nearly thirty 
years he came up to Kelso every Sunday morning. It 
is doubtful if he ever missed a service while at home. 
The waggonette came round as an understood thing, 
and as many of the family as possible went along. In 
the earlier years he used to walk at least one way. It 
is a delightful stroll, more especially on a Summer's morn- 
ing. As you leave the avenue gates at Kerchesters you 
look westward up the vale of the Tweed, a rich sylvan 
country backed by triple Eildon and the Selkirk hills, 
down past the hinds' cottages you go, each one contribut- 
ing to the church-going crowd, then by pleasant fields 
to the village of Sprouston, a dehghtful spot by the 
murmuring Tweed. A foot-path leads you away to 
the river and as you turn up its bank you see a boat 
lazily making for the other side. It comes back and 
you get in. " WiUie the boat " ferries you across. Quaint 
old WiUie, what a grand assistant you will make for busy 
old Charon if he can commandeer your services! You 
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spring to shore after paying your halfpenny and then 
walk up a velvet haugh, while the gentle river mirrors 
on its bosom the wandering clouds, a double picture to 
charm the eye. You join the road and walk by the 
walls and woods of Hendersyde whose deep shade make 
a grateful relief in summer days. Pass them and you 
hear the sound of bells, their faint soft notes stealing 
away to the woods and the hills. Then you enter the 
old-fashioned town, a silent sort of place. Your journey 
is ended when you sit down in a bam-like church in 
which economy and severity doom a Presbjrterian to 
worship. 

In 1896 on going to Edinburgh John Clay joined 
Free St. Georges and there he stayed till the end, although 
during the last 27 months of his life he could not attend 
the services. 

But aside from his strong religious convictions, convic- 
tions which almost meant fatahsm so far as the Bible was 
concerned, he was a churchman. He came into the world 
just to previous to a long era of troublous times in the 
Established Church of Scotland of which his family were 
members, and he was nine years old when the Ten Years' 
Conflict commenced. It rent the Church in twain. To 
put the matter shortly, the whole question revolved 
round the appointment of the Minister. Should the 
people do it or not? This led on to the question of 
spiritual independence and the thousand and one ques- 
tions which hinge on to it. In the battle, for it waged 
almost like an armed conflict, there appeared on the 
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horizon two great lights, Dr. Chahners and Hugh Miller. 
They were backed by men such as Guthrie, Candlish 
and Cunningham. In fact the flower and the chivalry 
of the Scottish Church ranged itself against the Moder- 
ates but the Court of Session was more powerful than 
the eloquence and logic of Chalmers or the brilliant pen 
of the author of the old Red Sandstone. It seems almost 
tragic that this fight should ever have taken place, be- 
cause at last patronage had to go and it was undoubtedly 
the root of the evil. The Government in London, badly 
advised, let the matter drift too far. Although a Scotch- 
man was at its head he did not know the Scottish temper, 
its pertinacity when reUgious subjects were the football, 
and he lived to regret the mistake over and over again. 
The die was cast and at less than 19 years of age John 
Clay left the church of his fathers and was swept along 
on the wave of the Disruption, and he was proud of his 
part ever afterwards. He came out as most men did, 
still a behever in EstabUshment, but he had no wish to 
go back to the Established Church and he held it in con- 
tempt for many a long year. The ghost of past days 
would not down and though there was a want of charity 
not to be defended, it was not till his last years that his 
enmity died out, and much of this change came through 
his association with the late William Robertson of Sprous- 
ton Parish Church, a man so pure and good that he was 
beloved by everyone. They he together in the same 
Kirk Yard, one having run his race, the other leaving 
while still feeUng the pulsation of years that in the 
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ordinary course of nature should have been his reward. 
Gradually he veered from his position on Establish- 
ment to Voluntaryism, both as regards religion and 
education, although in regard to the latter he never 
fairly acknowledged the change. His mind on this 
subject was very much influenced by his travels in the 
United States and Canada, where spiritual independence 
is supreme and the Governments have no religious entan- 
glements. 

EKs loyalty to his church increased as the years fled 
by and, while his stem religious nature unbent and be- 
came broader, more catholic in spirit, still his first love 
was his last and the enthusiasm of youth only forged 
links of gold to bind him to the Church of his adoption. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AS A POLITICIAN. 

There is no record so far as we can find out of John 
Clay being an ardent politician till the election of 1859. 
No doubt he took part in other elections. There is a 
hint or two that he was active in Berwickshire in 1857, 
but his first prominent work was in the part he took in 
the Berwickshire election of 1859. There was a bitter 
contest. David Robertson of Lady Kirk was the Whig 
candidate ; Sir John Marjoribanks of Lees was the Tory 
candidate ; Sir John was a nephew of Robertson. We 
remember David Robertson often riding up to the farm- 
house at Winfield on his grey horse, stopping a few min- 
utes, and then he and the tenant riding away for a day's 
canvassing. Robertson was then past middle age. He was 
a tall, bluflf, hearty man with grey hair, a born aristocrat 
to look at 9,nd at bottom a staunch conservative, but he 
saw ahead and espoused, partly on his own account but 
a good deal from family tradition, the Liberal cause To 
use a slang expression, he could "go the whole hog" of 
the liberal programme except in the game question and 
there he balked, and it would take a Philadelphia lawyer 
to unravel his sayings and writings on this subject. Even 
the mighty Gladstone himself could not have thrown as 
much verbiage romid it as the astute David did. He 
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was a keen sportsman, hunting being his great sport- 
shooting coming next. He had a remarkable fund of 
humor and was never disconcerted. When the Rev. 
James Logan of Svnnton fell into a Berwickshire ditch 
on a Tuesday and had literally to be fished out, Robert- 
son remarked to a friend who was helping the reverend 
gentleman, "No hurry. Sir, no hurty, we don't need him 
till Sunday." 

The battle raged hot and heavy. Every trick was tried 
by each party, but as the Tories had the great territorial 
houses on their side as well as a great number of the 
larger farmers, the Liberals had a big job before them. 
In looking over old papers, many of which John Clay 
had preserved, we find the following — they bpeak very 
much for themselves : — 

MORTONHAIX, 27th AfKIL, 1859. 

Dear Sir: 

I shall thank you to vote for my Son-m-law Sir John Marjori- 
banks at the ensuing Election of a Member of Parliament for 
Berwickshire. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

(Sgd) Richard Trotter. 
Mr. Clay 



(Copy of Answer to Mr. Trotter.) 

WiNFiKLD, 30th April, 1859. 
My Dear Sir: 

I received yours of the 27 inst. I am very sorry that I cannot 
accede to your request and vote for Sir John Marjoribanks as my 
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principles are decidedly Liberal both in my Religious and Civil 
Politics and I have an earnest desire to see our Protestant faith 
better upheld than what it has been of late by Lord Derby's Gov- 
ernment. 

I admire Sir John Marjoribanks as a country gentleman and 
for the many excellent qualities which he possesses and regret 
being opposed to him in this contest, he being your son-in-law, 
especially as I entertain a sincere respect for you as a kind landlord 
and good country gentleman. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

With much respect, 

(Sgd) John Clay. 

RiCHAKD TrOTIER, ESQ., OF MORTONHAXL. 



Invzresk, Musselburgh, April 15, 1859. 
Dear Sir: 

I have often regretted that I should have been precluded by 
ill health from forming a personal acquaintance with the Tenantry 
on my patrimonial estates: at this moment I feel the deprivation 
all the more on account of the political contest now going on in 
Berwickshire, the issue of which contest may depend, in no small 
degree, on the part you take in it. 

From your number, your intelligence, and your influence you 
constitute a body of Electors, who, if you agree in your views and 
act in unison, must necessarily produce a considerable effect on 
the Election. 

Though you are aware of my Husband's sentiments, I flatter 
myself that some of you, at least, may desire to know whether your 
Landlady feels any interest in this contest. I am induced, there- 
fore, to make this communication to assure you that I do feel a 
deep interest, not only in the contest, but, if possible, still more in 
the part which every one connected with my estates may take in it . 

With regard to the two candidates who are soliciting your suffrages, 
I have no hesitation in saying, that I wish all success to my friend 
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Sir John Majoribanks, and it pleases me very much to learn that 
the majority of your number have promised him your support, 
and that several of you are now canvassing in his behalf. 

There are, however, I understand, some who have not yet de- 
clared themselves, and some who have declared that they do not 
mean to vote. If their reason for this be that they do not wish to 
put themselves in opposition to the majority of their own body 
as well as to their Landlord and Landlady, I have only to thank 
them for their good and kindly feeling; but if they are abstaining 
from mere indifference or from any intimidation, I must express 
a hope that bearing in mind the importance of this contest, they 
will come manfully forward with the rest of the Tenantry, and in 
considering which side they wiU support, that they will remember 
that it is more for the credit of all parties connected with the estates 
that they should go hand in hand, than that they should be neutral- 
izing each other with opposing votes. 

My Husband and I, wish and believe that no one on our estates 
will vote against his convictions, but, if there should unfortunately 
be any who cannot consicentiously agree to join us and the rest 
of the Tenantry, I fondly trust and I ask it as a favor that they 
will, at all events, abstain from taking any active part in opposition. 

The idea of this communication to you has originated with my- 
self, and I need scarcely add that it has my Husband's cordial 
concurrence. As he is in Berwickshire and I am unable to hold a 
pen, I employ my son as my amanuensis, who I hope, will ere 
long become personally acquainted with all of you. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Jean Milne Home. 
To Mr. John Ford, Paxton. 
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{Elector's reply.) 
To THE Electors on the Estate of Billie and 

Paxton : 

Fellow Electors: 

I have just read Jean Milne Home's most impudent and 
offensive Circular. Those of you who have made up your minds 
to support the Liberal Candidate, are not likely to be shaken by 
such a production; you will regard it only With feelings of indigna- 
tion and pity. 

But you who are waverers and neutrals, what effect is this pre- 
cious document to have upon you? Surely you will show your 
contempt and defiance by acting right in the teeth of its demands. 
Are honourable men to be lectured and " shrilly scolded " in this 
way? Show to the world that the scrannel pipe of "Jean Milne 
Home " has no terrors for you. 

Electors! When you took your farms, you engaged to pay 
your Rents, and of course to render your Landlady a proper de- 
gree of respect. You have implemented this bargain; but you 
did not Lease away your consciences, or come under any obli- 
gation to be marched to the Poll, en masse, like a drilled squadron, 
there to register your votes according to the conscience of ' ' Jean 
Milne Home. " 

Electors! The eyes of the Country are upon you. " Be not 
like dumb driven cattle." Show "Jean Milne Home" that 
she has committed a blunder. Show her that the opinion you 
have of yourselves is somewhat different from the opinion she 
has of you. 

I am, 

(Sgd) An Elector. 
April 30,1859. 
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(Letter of James Trotter) 

WmTSOME, April 29, 1859. 
Sir: 

I wish to let you know that it would be better for me not to vote 
for all the fanners that I work to is all the oppiset party and they 
will, not give me work and I am not abel to lose anything for I 
have a large family to work for. 

If you would be so kind as let Mr. Robertson know the reason 
for me not given him my vote. 

I remain your obedient Servant, 



(Sgd) James Teottek, 
Heritage Whitsome. 



Mr. Wblixam Paton, 
Ladycirk. 



(Copy letter of Lord Binning to David Robertson.) 

Mellerstain, April 6th. 
My dear Mr. Robertson, 

I received your letter this morning and am only sorry that you 
should have been at the trouble of writing to me when you have 
so much to occupy your time. 

I was sorry to have missed you yesterday and to hear that you 
had no luncheon ofiEered you, which I have no doubt might have 
been acceptable. 

I can quite understand your feelings in regard to your Nephew. 
As far as I personally am concerned, you must be aware that I 
could not give you my vote. With regard to the Tenants of my 
Father of course he could not object to your calling upon them 
and, however much you and I may differ in Politics, I hope you 
will do me the justice to believe that even were I going to stand 
myself I should not expect my Father's Tenants to vote for me 
because they were his Tenants, or otherwise than they were inclined 
to vote, or their consciences dictated , to them. I can honestly 
declare that I have not spoken to any Tenant of my Father's in 
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regard to the approaching election either in favour of your claims 
or Sir J. Marjoribank's. 

Believe me etc. 

(Sgd) Binning. 

On the back of the Binning letter is this notation : 

Copy of Lord Binniag's letter to Mr. Robertson, but he did not 
act up to it but broke his word and went and canvassed. 

Among the papers there is also a little book with the names of 
the electors. Every elector has L or C against his name and an 
estimate is made, and written on a fly leaf. It estimates a majority 
of 26 for Robertson. From another document it appears the night 
before the PoU, Robertson, Clay and Weatherhead, the Liberal 
Agent, made a final estimate and calculated they would have 33 
majority. 

Here is how it all ended as per leaflet: 

CLOSE OF THE POLL! ! ! 

Sir John. Mr. Robertson. 

Dunse 90 124 

Ayton 106 137 

Coldstream 28 72 

Greenlaw 84 52 

Earlston 42 4° 

Lauder 78 36 

428 461 

428 

Triumphant Majority for the Liberal Cause, and for Mr. 

Robertson, of Ladykirk 33 

G. Johnston, Prmter. 
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This was not only a great political victory, but it was 
a great moral one. It rescued Berwickshire from the 
thraldom of the lairds. The landlords were in most cases 
estimable men, but their surroundings were bad and they 
were living up to the traditions of a past age. It was 
a transition period for men as well as for measures and 
there was in Berwickshire at this time such men and 
women as Hay of Duns Castle, Houston Boswell of 
Blackadder, Campbell of Marchmont, Lady John Scott 
of Spottiswoode, and others bom and reared under the 
Georges who never appreciated the changes that found 
birth in 1832 and bore fruit in the Victorian age. There 
had arisen among all the lairds (Robertson included) a 
mania for game and it was pressed to the hmit. It 
became a burning question. Under good old Richard 
Trotter we were not bothered at Winfield, but on some 
estates the preservation of pheasants, hares and rabbits 
became very grievous and hard to bear. Added to this 
was the more general question of the Law of Hypothec. 
These two questions stirred the hearts of the Berwickshire 
farmers and they led to a voluminous correspondence in 
the press, as well as platform speeches. In Berwick- 
shire at least John Clay blazed the path. When the 
election of 1865 came up the Conservatives did not 
oppose Robertson. The tide was against them. The 
election was on Monday, July 17. Mr. Miller, M. P. 
for Leith, afterwards Sir WilUam Miller of Manderston, 
proposed Mr. Robertson as Member for Berwick- 
shire, and John Clay seconded and he did so in the follow- 
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ing speech which explains his political position at that 
time: 

Fellow Electors. With no small pride and pleasure I come forward 
to second the nomination of Mr. Robertson [cheers], and I think 
we may be proud of the position in which we stand on this occa- 
sion. [Hear, hear, and loud cheers.] We Uve in peaceful times 
just now, very different from those in which we were six years ago. 
[Hear, hear.] We were then in the heat of a hot contest. We 
fought the battle and gained the victory over honourable oppo- 
nents, and we are here to-day reaping the laurel of that victory. 
[Cheers.] It was your hberal and independent votes that placed 
our worthy member at the head of the poll — it was by that act we 
raised the Liberal flag, and long may it wave over Berwickshire. 
[Loud cheers.] Our gracious Queen has also paid a high compli- 
enmt to our member by making him Lord-Lieutenant of the county. 
[Renewed cheers.] I was told by some that Mr. Robertson would 
not settle in Parliament, I kiiow well of the manly sport of hunt- 
ing [cheers], but I know also that he is a Marjoribanks and that 
whatever he takes in hand he will carry through to a triumphant 
issue. [Cheers.] What has been the progress that Mr Robertson 
has made in Parliament ? He has fulfilled the task which the Elec- 
tors of the county imposed upon him. When duty called him 
he always supported and voted with one of the greatest of Uving 
statesmen. He has supported all progressive measures, and has 
given his anxious attendance imder the late ParUament, and has 
seen taxation reduced, and the duty on many articles of daily con- 
smnption so lowered as to bring them within the reach of the humbler 
classes. He has been in ParUament under a government when 
Free-trade was, I shall not say developed, but made to progress con- 
siderably. He has been in a ParUament which had great difficulties 
in keeping the peace but which has done so in a manner that has 
commended itself to the minds of aU thinking men. I do not pretend 
to give any opinion of who was right or wrong in the great Ameri- 
can struggle, but I thank' God that the freedom of the slave has 
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come out of that contest. [Loud cheers.] Coming nearer home, 
to our country, we find that our member, by his knowledge, by his 
business habits, and by his independence, has done no little ser- 
vice to the constituency which returned him to Parliament. He 
has managed our aSairs most admirably; and if he had done noth- 
ing but settle the Eyemouth tithes case, he has established sufficient 
claims upon our gratitude. [Cheers.] We know how ably he 
stood by the honest fisherman of Eyemouth, how he fought their 
battle; and how he gives his talents, his time, and his money to the 
promotion of their interests. Well may the fishermen of Eyemouth 
be proud of him; and so may we all, for we cannot go through the 
coimty without seeing marks of his liberality, which teach that we 
have really got the right man in the right place. [Loud cheers, and 
cries of "Well done."] FeUow-electors, we have bright and cheer- 
ing prospects before us. We have a Parhament that is to be as- 
sembled under the leadership of that great and aged statesman who 
has so long happily conducted the public affairs of this country. 
The new Parliament will have many important public questions to 
deal with, some of which concern Scotland. There will be, for 
instance, the education question which I trust yet to see put upon a 
sound and national footing. [Cheers.] I would advise all religious 
denominations to give up their small and petty differences and imite 
to procure a sound and practicable system of education, so that our 
youth may not be neglected, that our ignorance may not any longer 
be allowed to run down our streets Uke a mighty river, but that our 
youth may be educated so as to fulfil the great and responsible 
duties which, as to citizens, shall devolve upon them. With regard 
to the question of the franchise, allow me to say that there are 
many amongst you who deserve to exercise this privilege. [Cheers.] 
I hold that honest and intelligent Scotchmen have as good a right 
to exercise this boon as the 40s. freeholders in England. [Cheers.] 
I maintain that as the intelligence and industry in this country 
grows, in like measure must the electoral roll be extended. [Re- 
newed cheers.] Then again with regard to Hypothec and the 
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Game laws, it is full time they were faced, as the time has gone 
past when one class should be kept by act of Parliament at the 
expense of the other. If the landlords in Scotland were like Earl 
Home, Sir Hugh Campbell, Mr. Robertson, and my own land- 
lord, Mr. Trotter, assisted by factors such as Mr J. Low, Mr. 
Cunningham, and others I could name in this county, the name. 
Hypothec, would never be heard of; but the evidence at the late 
Commission has brought out a very difiFerent state of things, hard- 
ship that is iU to be borne. This boasted Commission has but 
taken a one-sided view of matters. They have both wasted time 
and money, and nothwithstanding all they have said about concession, 
have left the main evils of it untouched. For my own part I can- 
not say that the landlord requires any protection: He has always 
his land as the capital: the rent, being the interest, is only at stake 
for six or twelve months, while the manure merchant has often 
both principal and interest at stake for the same length of time. 
In the present law how differently it fares with these two parties — 
the one getting for his interest, 20s. in the pound, while the 
other is only getting, in cases, 2S. 6d. in the pound for principal and 
interest. Now, considering the amount of money that is nowa- 
days expended on manure, cake, etc., the land is greatly enriched. 
For my own part, I have, for cakes and manure on my farm, ex- 
pended more than the rental, amounting to nearly £1,300 per year; 
and there are many farmers expending more. Now, as one can- 
not take out the full value of these manures in one year, there 
must always be a large amount of capital in the land. And say, 
from imforeseen circimistances, the farm has to be given up, the 
landlord not only reaps his hjrpothec, but the unexhaused manures 
into the bargain, and pockets the money that belongs to the gen- 
eral creditors. Having these evidences before me, I am shut up 
to the conclusion that justice and expediency demand the aboli- 
tion of that law. [Cheers.] On the Game Laws question much 
has been said and written about them, perhaps more than what 
has been called for. As a tenant, I would have hares and rabbits 
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put out of the game list and completely under the fanners' control. 
[Cheers — and a voice — "No doubt of it!"] — without which there 
will be no end of differences between landlord and tenant. 
I cannot imderstand the reason that so many hares are kept on 
estates or properties. They are the minimum of all sport to sports- 
men, and the most destructive to all kinds of crops. The system that 
gentlemen have got into nowadays — of field days in shooting — 
is far from the old sportsman-like system, with his gun and pointers. 
These hares are kept all summer, and, as if not content with 
their summer's grazing, they must have a winter's keep from 
the tenant, as this great slaughtering does not take place until 
they have eaten and destroyed a great part of the turnip crop, and 
then come the great gims, followed by a cart or dogcart to take 
up the game, and drive it to the nearest station to be addressed 
to the most extensive game-dealer in town. I do not say that 
Berwickshire has arrived at that wholesale system, but I know 
it does exist. Is it to be wondered that tenants who are oppressed 
are calling out for relief from the Parliament of this country? 
Knowing that when these questions come before Parliament they 
will have the best attention from the business-like and liberal mind 
of Mr. Robertson, with these experiences of the past and the pros- 
pects of the future, I with hearty goodwill second the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Robertson. [Loud cheers.] 

Three and a half years more and the country is in the 
throes of another contest. Meantime Winfield has been 
left behind and Kerchesters is the home of the family. 
It makes no difference poUtically. The contest against 
the Game Laws, the Law of Hypothec, goes ahead. Sir 
William Scott of Ancrum and Lord Schomberg Kerr, 
afterwards Marquis of Lothian, are the candidates. John 
Clay throws all his efforts towards the former, and one 
November day at Jedburgh under grey skies and before 
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a howling mob he seconds Sir William in the following 
speech. Although there are some personalities in it we 
quote it just as it appears in the newspapers. In ex- 
planation it may be stated that the Speaker had just been 
elected President of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, 
a power at that time as it is now: 

Mr. Clay, Kerchesters, in seconding Sir William's nomination 
said: It is with no small pride and pleasure that I come before 
you in the liberal interest to second the nomination of Sir William 
Scott as a fit and proper person to represent that great cause in 
Parliament. [Loud cheers.] I come before you for two distinct 
reasons : i. To support Sir William Scott, as he has all along 
given his steady adherence to that party which has ever been 
foremost in advancing civil and religious liberty and the rights 
of the people. [Loud cheers.] 2. I come before you as an agri- 
culturist to support Sir William, because he has given his support 
to the resolutions of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture [ a voice — 
" The cow would not do it," ] a Society acquiring day by day an 
influence and importance not only in Scotland but in Parliament. 
Sir William Scott has given no uncertain sound regarding the 
public questions of the day. [Cheers and "hear, hear."] He 
is no untried man, and has devoted several years of his life to our 
service. [Cheers.] He has voted on some momentous questions, 
and in the Parliament which is about to assemble there are 
questions of vital importance. [ Cheers. ] There is the ques- 
tions of the education of the people. As to that, will anyone 
deny that the people have been neglected to a great extent — sad 
to contemplate? In the streets and lanes of our towns and cities 
there is growing up a population that will sap and mine society, 
and blight the best interests of our country. [Cheers.] Then 
you have the Irish Church question. That question is as grave 
as it is important. That Church has failed to progress and to ful- 
fil its mission. It has never been the church of the people, and 
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therefore it can no longer be the church of the State. No other 
course is left but its disestablishmeht. [Cheers.] If the fetters 
and bonds are taken away from that church, I have no doubt the 
Gospel and Protestant religion would flourish in the land, and out 
of darkness and discontent light and freedom would arise. [A foot- 
man, "Nae reading, ye 're referring to your notes," and laughter. 
In Scotland, we have had ample proofs that religion can live with- 
out the aid of the State. The Free Church of Scotland has solved 
that problem. I would like to ask Lord Schomberg and his party. 
Who split the Church of Scotland in 1843? The supporters of 
the Irish Establishment, who gave the Established Church of 
Scotland a blow that it will never recover. [Prolonged cheers and 
slight hissing.] I do not regret it now. [Cheers.] I do not regret 
it at all. [Loud cheers.] The Free Church of Scotland has proved 
that it can maintain religion without the aid of the State. [Cheers. ] 
It contributes nearly ;^400,ooo for the support of the Gospel, 
and by that I hold that religion is safer in the hands of the people 
than in those of the State. [Applause.] To these statements 
the United Presbyterian and other Dissenting bodies can bear 
witness. [Loud cheers.] Lord Schomberg Kerr is a witness to 
the same fact. He does not belong to any Established Church; 
he ignores the Chvirch of Scotland, along with many of his sup- 
porters. [Loud applause.] They are neither more or less than 
dissenters in Scotland. Would it be inflicting any injury or injustice 
on the Established Church people in Ireland to put them in the 
same honourable position as His Lordship? [Loud cheers, and 
a voice, " Let them keep their own ministers. "] Then we have 
the cry of " No Popery. " That cry sounds strange in Presbyterian 
Scotland, and I would like to ask the supporters of the Irish Church, 
Where has been the nursery and hot bed of Popery? Has not 
the Episcopal Church of England, with its high ritualistic ideas, 
been the very feeder of that system? [Prolonged cheers.] We 
come next to the Agricultural question, [hear, hear] all of which 
Sir William is willing to reform as agreed upon by the Scottish 
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Chamber of Agriculture. [Loud applause.] As to Hypothec, 
is not that law what it has been styled, "A dark spot upon our 
statute book," giving landlords a right to pocket other people's 
money, and leaving the poor tradesman poor indeed? [Loud 
applause, and a voice, "The Newton Don Case."] It has created 
a false competition for land, through which the small tenants 
are suffering most. [Cheers and cries of "Shame!"] We come next 
to the Game question. I say, would it be asking too much to have 
hares and rabbits put out of the game list and given to the man 
that feeds them? [Cheers, and a voice "Schomberg takes them 
to Kelso and sells them."] You may say we are bound by our lease 
to keep and protect them. Be it so: it is, however, rather difficult 
to make a man believe that he is boimd to keep up that which 
threatens to eat him up. For the sake of common sense and justice, 
do yield upon this point. If there is no redress soon I doubt our 
Chamber resolutions will not meet the cry of the people. It has 
been said if this grievance was to be remedied, a more stringent 
law of trespass will be required. [Cheers] I deny the necessity 
of this. If there was no temptation, there would be no trespass, 
and if less game there would be fewer poachers. [Loud cheers.] 
If we are to press this law to the extreme what will be the conse- 
quences? Have we not been overrun already by these animals, 
and have not the noble foxhunters trespassed upon us? [Loud 
cheers and hisses.] If there is a stringent law of trepass to pro- 
tect these vermin, if they are to drive us to that, and take every- 
thing, and give nothing, we must have a trespass act for the fox- 
himter. [Laughter and loud cheers.] I again entreat you to 
yield before it is too late. [Cheers.] As in a national point of 
view the question may be raised, the food of the people in danger 
— the demoralizing of the working classes, — the employment of 
police force as game watchers. The whole game laws then would 
be in danger. [Prolonged applause.] What does Thomas Car- 
lyle say to the nobility and clergy of France? He asks, "AVhat 
are you doing on God's fair earth and task garden, where 
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whosoever is not working is begging or stealing. Woe, woe, to 
themselves and to all if they can only answer, Collecting tithes, pre- 
serving game." [Loud cheers.] Take warning, Aberdeenshire and 
Kincardineshire won, Perthshire hangs trembling in the balance, 
Midlothian lost to the noble Duke of Buccleuch at his very Palace 
gates. [Great applause.] The noble duke we all admire and 
respect as one of the finest noblemen that perhaps there is in 
Scotland. [Loud cheers.] There is not the like of him in the 
country [cheers], and I have looked up to him as the noblest mem- 
ber of the aristocracy [cheers] which I trust will continue as long 
as they let people live under them properly. [Loud cheers.] Is 
it not time to take warning when counties are lost and won on 
this insignificant question of hares and rabbits? These are mat- 
ters of importance; but there is one which is of far greater impor- 
tance, and that is what we are to decide on Wednesday, Whom 
shall we send to ParUament? [Several voices: "Sir William Scott."] 
Whom shall we send? [A gentleman's servant: "Lord Schom- 
berg."] A supporter of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli? [A voice: 
"Mr. Gladstone, to be sure."] That is the question, and it is not a 
question very difficult to answer. In Mr. Gladstone we have a 
man of transparent honesty of purpose, a man who has mastered 
the problem of civil and religious liberty, the greatest statesman 
and financier of the age. [Great cheering.] As for Mr. Disraeli, 
it is difficult to know what he is. [Laughter and applause.] He 
has brought discredit upon the Tory party; he has laid their honour 
in the dust, and has scarcely left them the remnant of a name. 
[Loud cheers and derisive laughter.] You cannot compare the 
two men for a moment. The honour and character of the nation 
are at stake in the choice. We must return Sir William Scott 
as the supporter of that great statesman. [Loud cheers.] I have 
not had the pleasure of ever speaking to Lord Schomber Kerr, 
who, as far as I have heard, is an amiable and intelligent gentle- 
man. [Loud cheers and laughter. A voice: "He's a cow." Lord 
Schomberg took ofiE his hat and bowed to Mr. Clay and the 
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audience.] Perhaps he has not thought it worth his while to trouble 
a member of a Whig family of three or four generations' standing. 
[Laughter.] If on the other side, he might have been a wise sena- 
tor applause], but unfortunately he has mistaken the side. [Laugh- 
ter.] I have the greatest pleasure from the deepest conviction of 
my heart, in asserting that Sir William is the right man, and I 
very heartily again second him as the fit and proper person to 
represent this important agricultural county in Parliament. [Loud 
and prolonged cheers, and waving of hats and handkerchiefs.] 

Sir William was elected by 140 majority. 

For the next dozen years politics were not so busily 
pursued. He did his duty as a party man, sticking con- 
sistently to his principles and backing up the Marquis 
of Bowmont in Roxburghshire, David Robertson and 
Mr. Miller in Berwickshire. In 1880 there was a great 
turmoil in the country. It was the old story — Gladstone 
versus Disraeli, — both great men, we go further, and say 
wonderful men. It was a contest which stirred men's 
souls, and across the Border in Northumberland the pent- 
up feeling of over a generation broke loose. It has been 
said that you never know where lightning will strike. 
Certainly John Clay was surprised when he was asked 
to contest Northumberland. Here is the letter of which 
we produce a fac-simile: 
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The same day the following ringing address was issued: 

TO THE ELECTORS OF THE NORTHERN DIVISION OF 

THE COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Gentlemen: 

At the solicitation of a large number of Electors of North North- 
umberland I have the honour to submit myself as a candidate 
for your suffrages at the approaching Election. 

I have all my life lived on Tweedside as a tenant Farmer and 
recently have been appointed a Member of the Royal Agricultural 
Commission. 

I have always been a consistent and decided Liberal, my prin- 
ciples being derived in my early years from the life and teaching 
of the late Lord Grey, one of the greatest and most independent 
of our statesmen. 

To you, my fellow farmers, I need scarcely say that your interests 
are mine. The Laws of Transfer and Succession to Land, of 
Tenant Right, of Distress, and of Game, need careful revision and 
extensive alterations. Oiu: County Franchise needs reform. 
Our Seas need re-distribution; and the time for polling needs 
extension. The right of Englishmen to be buried in their own 
Parish Churchyards, with the ceremonies of the Church to which 
they belong, requires immediate recognition. 

I consider the constitution of our Local Boards totally inadequate 
to the wants of the age in which we live, and would advocate the 
direct election of a Coxmty Board to control expenditure. I 
should be ready to support a measure for one Board in each Dis- 
trict or Union, for all local purposes. 

In Foreign Policy I am not disposed to accept peace at any 
price however I may be opposed to the action of the present Gov- 
ernment in waging unnecessary wars. 

Although a fanner myself I cannot go to Parliament to represent 
one class only; I feel assured that class legislation must ever fail 
even for those whose interests are specially consulted. The inter- 
ests of commerce and agriculture are identical. 
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In the short time that remains I shall see as many of you as 
possible. 

For 27 years you have not had a contested Election in North 
Northumberland. No one, therefore, in the County, who can be 
called a young man, has had the opportunity of exercising his 
important privilege, as an EngUshman, of voting in favour of the 
pohtical opinions in which he believes. 

That opportimity is now to be offered you and I have determined 
to test whether there be men in North Northumberland willing 
to perpetuate the policy of those who have gone before us, and to 
support those political principles which we believe to be essential 
to the honour and interests of the country. 

I have the honour, Gentlemen, 

To remain, your obedient Servant, 

John Clay. 
Kerchesters, Kelso, March 2Sth, 1880. 

The canvass began on the 26th of March and the Poll- 
ing day was the 6th of April, practically twelve days. 
Lord Percy and Sir Matthew White Ridley were both 
good men, the latter an able man, and the fight against 
them was a foriom hope. There was no bitterness, but 
it was a keen contest and it paved the way for the free- 
dom of the Northumberland farmers. They had long 
been under the thumb of the landlords and agents, more 
particularly the latter. The resiilt of the poll was as fol- 
lows: 

Earl Percy (Conservative) 2163 

Sir M. W. Ridley (Conservative) 2001 

John Clay (Liberal) 1509 

The contest and its result made a great sensation out- 
side of the coimty and the moral effect was great. The 
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old Tory edifice was shaken to its foundation, and as 
John Clay said in his closing remarks after the declara- 
tion of the poU, " although defeated I am not vanquished." 
The election of 1886 comes next to our view. Events 
had kept crowding up to the dividing roads. John Clay 
followed Gladstone. He could consistently do nothing 
else, for his life had been spent fighting by his side, and 
he believed in liberty of conscience and self-government. 
Still he was never as keen a politician after that year. He 
had attained the objects of his early fights. The law of 
Hypothec was gone, wiped away; the Game Laws were 
altered; the Franchise extended; the Irish Church dis- 
established; the tenants protected in their improvements; 
Education looked after, and the Ballot in force. He 
looked back on his battles and saw how victories had 
been won. But to the end he was a consistent liberal, 
never wavering, retaining his old courage, and fearing no 
one when he thought his integrity or conscience was be- 
ing attacked. 




ADDRESS PRESENTED TO JOHN CLAY BY THE LIBERAL 
ELECTORS OF NORTHUMBERLAND 



CHAPTER IX. 

AS A SPORTSMAN. 

Tweedside is a great home for sport and people who live 
there are cradled amidst it. It has been said with truth 
that Kelso is one of the most sporting centres in Great 
Britain. It is related of Lord Elcho, latterly the Earl of 
Wemyss, that when he lived at Kelso he killed a hare in 
the morning with his own harriers, saw Will Williamson 
kill a fox with the Duke of Buccleuch's foxhounds, and 
after coming from hunting he went to the junction cast 
above Kelso Bridge and landed a salmon. From it 
you can himt with hounds six days a week. There is 
the finest kind of salmon and trout fishing; within an 
easy drive you can find a grouse moor, while all around on 
its fertile farms is excellent low ground shooting. None 
of the sport aside from the salmon fishing may be super- 
lative, but it is so many-sided that those who have the 
good fortune to be bom within its confines grow up to 
be natural sportsmen. So John Clay, inheriting from 
his forefathers and neighbors the love of sport, kept 
more or less at it all his life. Commencing with the 
gun among the rabbits on Haddon Rig he probably 
did the usual amount of shooting which falls to a young 
farmer, but this class of sport was evidently early aban- 
doned, because our recollection, which dates back nearly 
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fifty years, tells us that his fancy ran to the hound and 
it matters little whether it was foxhound, greyhound, 
harrier or staghound, he took a deep interest in them 
all. As far as memory goes back, tiU within a few 
years of his giving up active farming, there was always 
a greyhound and a fox terrier about. He never went 
in professionally for any of them, but merely kept them 
as a means to give him sport and pleasure. Many a 
day he used to slip greyhounds at the Blackadder meet- 
ings when the Herriots and the Tumbulls, Glendinning, 
Popplewell, Brown, Allan, Penny and others whose 
names are almost forgotten, met in friendly rivalry to test 
their dogs before the impartial eye of John Dove, then 
living at Eccles Newton. Possibly some who glance over 
these pages will remember the days of the old Border 
meeting where every October on the rich haughs 
of Redden and over the broad sweeping fields of 
Kerchesters a coursing meeting was held. In it he 
took the keenest interest and it led on to a grand 
display of hospitality. The Berwickshire division 
came up to meet their Roxburghshire and Northum- 
berland comrades. It was a meeting of the giants. 
The Herriots and Glendinning men of stature came 
from the Merse; Smith of Melkington, the Borthwicks 
from Bowmont, men farming many a broad acre on 
the English side, were seldom absent. After dinner 
they met over the whist table. At the piano Bob Short- 
reed's sonorous voice could be heard, George Laing, 
then living on Wark, would lilt with mellow voice 
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about "My Nannie's Awa," and Jack Fair, king of 
good fellows and prince among clowns, would give 
a character song. Dreamy days : little did we think then 
of the long years to come, when the gold of Autumn 
would come across our horizon just as at that time it 
was lighting up with ruddy glow the path of the 
Kerchesters tenant. 

While he never lost his love for a greyhound and 
enjoyed a good comrse, it was the note of a foxhound 
that stirred his sovl and made his blood run wild and 
the passion waxed strong even unto death. As a boy 
at Dykegatehead he could remember Hays of Duns Castle, 
Campbell of Marchmont, Houston Boswell of Black- 
adder hunting hounds, but naturally his recollections 
were indistinct. It was on coming to Kerchesters that 
he commenced to follow the Duke of Buccleuch's pack. 
Will Williamson was huntsman and Haddon Rig was 
a favorite fox haunt. When he went back to Winfield 
Lord Wemyss was then hunting Berwickshire. He there- 
fore began his foxhunting days under two of the greatest 
sportsmen Scotland has ever seen. He could tell end- 
less anecdotes of these men. It would be hard to say 
which of them was the strongest character, but there 
was a charm about Williamson which captured his 
nature and he always talked of him as the beau- 
ideal of the foxhunting craft. In old days Lammer- 
moor was a favorite hunting ground. It was not fenced 
in those days and you could gallop across its heathery 
uplands without getting into a bird-cage as nowadays. 
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He often used to tell a story about Williamson. After 
drawing Spottiswoode either blank or without sport 
one Saturday afternoon he trotted along to Wedderlie 
and after drawing all around he never touched sign of 
a fox. This was a grievous disappointment for it was 
in the Spring days when the hiUs are ridable and specially 
enjoyable. Across the march on Rawbum down in 
a little valley was a cosy little young wood. "Will" 
kept edging towards it and at last gave the word to his 
hounds to draw it. Just as they topped the wall he 
turned round and said in his broad Doric, "Mr. 
Clay, where ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be 
wise." He was quite aware only one man beside 
himself knew the dividing line betwixt the "Duke's" 
and the Berwickshire. A fox broke and ran almost 
in bee-line to Amisfield near Haddington. The field 
of co\irse stopped long before reaching that point 
but the huntsman had to push on. The whips, 
who had also got lost among the hills, gathered up 
what hounds they could and went back to the ken- 
nels. Long after dark Williamson reached Byrecleuch 
with part of his pack and put up there for the night. 
Next afternoon he met the Wedderlie tenant returning 
from Church at Westruther. He had borrowed an old 
coat and hat from Smith, shepherd at the above farm, and 
had strapped his red coat and hunting cap in front of 
him. He did not stop to parley but passed on with 
the remark, "I'm apt to be a-fore the session noo, 
Mr. Clay." 
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Shortly after his marriage, hunting was practically 
abandoned. With an increasing family he felt that it 
was not prudent to incur the expense or loss of time. 
This was a piece of magnificent self-denial, for he was 
in the vigor of youth and all around the mimic warfare 
went joyously on. But he kept to his resolution and 
did not commence regularly hunting again till 1868, a 
year after entering the Kerchesters lease. From that 
time forward he hunted about three days a fortnight. 
He had a wonderfid knack of combining business and 
hunting, and it was surprising how many business ex- 
cuses he could get to be in the neighborhood where 
hounds met. 

He was never a finished horseman like George Grey 
of Milfield, William Smith of Melkington or George 
Dove, who still goes hard with the Duke's, but he had 
a great eye for country, indomitable pluck, and as a 
consequence he was always there or thereabouts. He 
generally had a galloping horse that invariably was a 
good fencer. Probably the last horse he rode was the 
only one that failed in this respect, and yet he was so 
good in other ways that, with the exception of a dislike 
to timber, he got as much fun out of him as anything he 
ever crossed country upon. He hunted till he was 76 
years of age and at three score and ten he went very 
hard. One of the best runs he ever participated in 
was about 1875 with the Duke's. We found at the 
Blackknowe running west through Frogden strips to 
Frogden cover, thence by Mianhouse, through the Shank, 
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diagonally across the Softlaws to Mellendean, in fact to 
the spot where the present gorse cover at Softlaw is 
located. Turning southeast the fox made across Windy- 
walls, Kersquarter to Haddon Rig Whin, through it as if 
for Lempitlaw, but turned back at the stank on the 
march between Kerchesters and the above place. It looks 
like yesterday, meeting the hounds coming back to 
the cover. Shore got his second horse on the Wooler 
road. It may be mentioned that from Mellendean 
the hunting had been very slow although there 
had never been an actual check. This game fox, 
for we had no reason to think we had changed, 
now ran by Haddon Wood, across Haddon and Notty- 
lees Farms, across Sunilaws, near the station of that 
name he swung north across Wark farm^ went over the 
ruins of Wark Castle, and thence up the river side to 
the Carham policies. Even after this tremendous dust- 
ing at a fast pace, more espedally after leaving Haddon 
Rig, the fox was able to jump a high rabbit-wire 
fence into the garden and there he died. George Grey 
got the brush but in the run he had been hard pushed 
by George Dove and John Clay. On the road home, 
Shore and a lot of the riders came in to Kerchesters. 
They attacked a big piece of potted head and to the 
surprise of the assembled hunters Shore took a second 
draw at the whiskey bottle, and then went on his way 
exceedingly pleased with himself. 

In riding Lammermoor the tenant of Wedderlie was 
exceedingly expert. He had grown up with the wire 
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fences and other changes and noted them mentally. 
Here the race is not always to the swift. Kinch, the 
N. & B. huntsman, tells a good story in illustration. 
Hounds had found a fox about Hallyburton and he gave 
them a dinking run. John Clay was riding his chestnut 
horse, the last hunter he owned and a wonderful goer 
on the hills. He had been at the tail of the hounds 
most of the time. The lead hounds began to veer 
away. Suddenly Kinch saw the old warrior, as he called 
him, riding like a madman directly away from hounds, 
his hat almost flat on his head and his coat tails like 
sails in a gale. The chase went on. They found the 
chestnut horse and his rider about half an hour after- 
wards standing on the top of an earth, cheering the baying 
hounds, and he had been there about ten minutes. In 
his sixty years of hunting it is impossible to compute 
the amount of amusement and good fellowship he 
received. He never let his passion for the chase over- 
come his business duties and family cares, — these came 
first but fox catching was a close second. 

Aside from the above sports he had many pastimes. 
He loved to play quoits, he was more than an average 
curler, and after having left off goU for fifty years he took 
it up again with the greatest zest, and his figure became 
well known at North Berwick and other Scotch courses. 

And when the end drew near and he could only talk 
of the days gone by nothing could amuse him more than 
a crack about the old hunting days. They kept green 
in his memory. 
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Among his papers we find the following letter 
characteristic of the writer. It will be of interest to 
the older set of foxhunters. 

St. Boswells, 30 April, i860. 
Mr. Clay, 

Dear Sir: 
I am favored with yours and have to thank you for your atten- 
tion and with reference to the fox killing your Lambs, I hope your 
Shepherd Man can fall upon some plan of both protecting the 
Lambs and also the fox and her young ones from being destroyed. 
I am not aware of anything we could now do, — the season being 
over — and to go to the moors where so many Ewes and Lambs are, 
would only be creating confusion amongst them and very likely 
doing more harm than good. 

The only way I have been able to satisfy a Shepherd in the like 
case was to give him something for the extra trouble it might put 
him to, and to your man I would willingly do this, provided he 
does his best both for your interest and the hunts. 

I may mention I have known a pair of Trousers to the Man, or 
a gown to his wife, have a good effect and shall be glad if any or 
both of these would do for both parties in this. 

We have had a most unfavorable season for our occupation — in- 
deed we have not yet hunted much above two months out of the six 
and even then the weather against us. 

I hope to hear better accounts of the fox's behavior. Will be 
glad to see you here at St. Boswells Fair to breakfast in the morn- 
ing and a glass of toddy — after the day is over. And with my 
most respectful regards, 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

W. Williamson. 

John Clay, Esq. 



CHAPTER X— PART I * 

WHAT HE DTD FOR AGRICULTURE. 

WMTTEN BY DAVID YOUNG, EDITOR NORTH BRITISH AGRICtTLTUKlST, 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 

In the course of his long and very strenuous life, 
Mr. Clay rendered great service to aU. who are en- 
gaged either directly or indirectly in the agricultural 
industry. His service in the interest of British 
agriculture consisted mainly in heading a movement, or 
rather a series of movements, for wresting from the re- 
luctant hands of Parliament, a series of legislative meas- 
ures designed to safeguard the rights and promote the 
interests of the tillers of the soil. He was particularly 
well fitted to act as the leader of any such movement, as 
he was a strong man mentally and physically; and in ad- 
dition to these great qualifications he had a high sense of 
public duty. When he first entered on business as a far- 
mer he found the conditions affecting agriculture were very 
far from satisfactory. His blood boiled at seeing tenant 
farmers condemned to grow crops to be in a large measure 
destroyed by game which were held sacred for the sport 
of the landlord; and his soul revolted at the tenant's im- 

* Owing to the author having been away from Scotland for 27 years, with the excep- 
tion of short visits to his calf country, and consequently not in dose touch with his father's 
semi-political work. Chapter X is a composite one, in three parts. 
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provements on the farm being confiscated by the land- 
lord at the termination of the tenancy. Like the hero of 
Locksley Hall, he had dipped into the future far as human 
eye could see, and he foresaw clearly enough that through 
foreign competition, free and subsidized education, the 
dividing up of new and boundless virgin lands in the far 
west, and the fascinations of the cities, with their many 
avenues to wealth and poverty, and their attractions in 
the forms of theatres, music-haUs, etc., the questions of 
agricultural depression, rural depopulation and physical 
determination woiild even in his time become burning 
ones. In the agricultural controversies that engaged the 
leading minds in his earlier days, such as the Bondage 
System, the Law of Hypothec, the Game Laws, etc., he 
took a leading part. There were men of might in those 
days: Wilson, Edington; Barclay, Auchlossan; Pindlater, 
Balvinie; Smith, West Drums; Goodlet, Bolshan, etc., 
and he was one of them. He shared with them the labors 
and responsibility of leadership, and he found, as they 
did, that dreary was the long campaign in these days when 
the rural laborers were not enfranchised, as they after- 
wards were in the early eighties. But more than any of 
the agricultural leaders of these days he bent his energies 
in the direction of urging legislation which should secure 
the tenant farmers Just rights in the improvements which 
he executed on his farm, so that every farmer should have 
the fullest encouragement to develop in the highest degree 
theresources of his holding. He grudged no sacrifice of time, 
labor or money for this course, and as is elsewhere noted 
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in this memoir he led a forlorn hope in a Parliamentary 
contest for the cause which he had so much at heart. 
At length, however, he got the chance he had wished and 
waited for so long, as in 1879 he was appointed a member 
of the Royal Agricultural Commission. By that time 
nearly all the old warriors who had led the ranks of 
agricultural reformers in his earlier days had either 
" crossed the bar," or had found the burden of age too 
heavy to be borne in the fighting line. His position on 
the Commission was one which called for all his fighting 
energy and strategy. He was the only representative of 
the tenant farmer interests on the Commission, and al- 
though some of his fellow members were "chevaliers 
sans peur et sans reproche," they were mostly landlords, 
and as such were naturally averse to the old, established 
privileges of landlordism being in any way curtailed. But 
" thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just," and 
strong in the justice of the cause he championed he pre- 
pared for the fight which, as he felt convinced, could 
have but one issue. He first of all succeeded in getting 
his old friend, Mr. James Hope, appointed assistant 
commissioner, as he knew full well that Mr. Hope was 
heart and soul with him in the reforms he was bent on 
achieving. It is not too much to say that it is to the joint 
efforts of these two men that the agriculturists of 
Scotland are mainly indebted for the legislation which 
secvured to them their present rights over the capital 
they invested in the improvement of their holdings. 
These two comrades in arms were in many ways 
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not at all alike. Mr. Clay was a stalwart, physically 
and mentally, outspoken to a degree and wholly opposed 
to compromise in any form. Mr. Hope was slim and 
wiry, and more inclined to rely on his great powers of per- 
suasion, while he was not at all disinclined to make a com- 
promise provided that his dients, the tenant farmers of 
Scotland, got the best of the bargain. Mr. Clay had 
spent his life in batthng with adverse forces in the farming 
with poor soil which was difficult to work and did not re- 
spond very readily, even to the most generous treatment. 
Hope, on the other hand, had spent his life in farming 
some of the most fertile and generous soil in the kingdom, 
or in the world. The two friends differed also in politics, 
for Mr. Clay had always been a leader in the party of what 
Andrew Carnegie called " Triumphant Democracy," 
whereas Mr. Hope had thrown in his lot with what Sir 
Walter Scott called " the more gentlemanly party of the 
two." But although they were unlike in many ways these 
two comrades, whose friendship began on the school forms 
at Musselburgh, and had never for a moment been in- 
terrupted, trusted each other implicitly, and resolved that 
they would leave no stone unturned to secure the just 
rights of the tenant fanners. Mr. Hope, with the warm ap- 
proval of Mr. Clay, selected as his legal adviser in his work 
as assistant commissioner, Mr. David Curror, the ven- 
erable secretary of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, 
who had all along been a strenuous advocate of justice and 
progress in agricultural legislation. Just as the work of 
the commission was about to commence, the Government 
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of the day passed an act abolishing the Law of Hypothec, 
as there was a general election pending and this would be 
a sop to the agricultural Cerberus. At the commencement 
of the work of the commission Mr. Clay and Mr. Hope 
took care to keep in the forefront of the inquiry the neces- 
sity for a drastic amendment of the Game Laws; and the 
new Government which entered office shortly afterwards 
made it their first business to pass an act which invested 
all occupiers of agricultural land with the inalienable 
right to kill and take ground game. The passing of these 
measures enabled Mr. Clay and Mr. Hope to concen- 
trate their efforts on securing a satisfactory Tenant 
Rights Act. Many and long and earnest were the con- 
sultations which these friends had with Mr. Curror in 
the drafting of their findings, memoranda, etc., for the 
commission. Mr. Hope's report to the Commission was 
a masterpiece of incontrovertible argument in favor of 
the reform which he and Mr. Clay had set their hearts 
upon winning for the tenant farmers, and Mr. Clay pressed 
home with ceaseless and relentless vigor these same argu- 
ments on his fellow-members of the Commission. The 
resvdt was that the Commission, though mostly composed 
of landlords who disliked the idea of their privileges be- 
ing curtailed, were drawn into reporting in favor of the 
reform so ably advocated by Mr. Clay and Mr. Hope. 

In 1883 the Government of the day took up in earnest 
the work of passing an act which should embody the find- 
ings of that Commission. Mr. Clay was indefatigable 
in his efforts to get this act made right at the outset, and 
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not only did he and Mr. Hope and Mr. Curror give invalu- 
able assistance in the drafting of the bill, but while the 
bill was in the Committee stage Mr. Clay spent most of 
the time in London in close and constant consultation 
with Mr. J. B. Balfour ( afterwards Baron Kinross, Lord 
President of the Court of Sessions ) who had charge of 
the measure. But Parliament had not then been educated 
up to the extent of passing a satisfactory act on the sub- 
ject, and besides there was then a widespread though 
grovmdless fear that if tenant fanners were to be appointed 
arbiters to assess the value of the unexhausted improv- 
ments executed by their fellow tenants they would be all 
but certain to show a very decided animus against the 
landlords. On this account the ParUament of the day 
declined to make the measure so thorough-going as it 
should have been, and various amendments introduced 
by the House of Lords tended stiU further to weaken the 
measure. Mr. Clay clearly foresaw that the BiU as whit- 
tled down by its enemies in the Commons and in the Lords 
as well would very soon have to be followed by an amend- 
ing act, and he never hesitated to say so. With all its 
defects, however, the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883 
proved a useful measure, and was hailed as a boon and a 
blessing to agriculturists. At first many landlords were 
bitterly hostile to the principle of the Act, and every claim 
for compensation against them was fought with a tenacity 
worthy of a better cause. As the costs of such con- 
tested references conducted by two arbiters and an overs- 
man were often very heavy, a short amending act was 
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passed in 1889 decreeing that either party to a reference 
could call upon the Sheriff of the County to appoint a 
single arbiter as being a step in the way of economical 
administration; but the defects which Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Hope had all along pointed out in the Act were always 
making their influence felt, and particularly in England, 
where the work of arbitration seemed to have been mo- 
nopolized by land agents who never erred on the side of 
generosity when dealing with the claims of improving 
tenants. In 1893 the state of agriculture was far from 
prosperous, and a new Royal Commission was appointed 
to investigate and report upon the best measmres to be 
adopted for improving the condition of agriculture. Mr. 
Clay was again called upon to represent the interests of 
tenant farmers on that Commission, and he readily re- 
sponded to the call, though it was no light matter for a 
man who was passing the three score years and ten to travel 
to and from Edinburgh to London, week after week, and 
spend long weary hours in hearing and sifting evidence, 
and in interminable discussions on agricultural depres- 
sion. Mr. Hope was again called upon to act as assistant 
commissioner for Scotland, and he too readily responded 
to the call. By that time Mr. Curror, the much respected 
secretary of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture who 
had acted as Mr. Hope's legal adviser in the first Com- 
mission, was practically retired on account of old age and 
failing health. Mr. Hope, therefore, with Mr. Clay's 
cordial concurrence selected as his legal adviser Mr. Guild, 
W. S., who as a lawyer, a factor and a fanner had 
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thorough knowledge of agricultural law and practice, and 
was well known to be in fullest accord with Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Hope in regard to agricultural reforms. Mr. Hope, 
accompanied and assisted by Mr. Guild, conducted a 
most exhaustive investigation, and again drew up a master- 
ly report which attracted great attention from the com- 
mission and the country. In the said report Mr. Hope 
again adduced abundant evidence to show that the pass- 
ing of a measure which would give the tenant farmers full 
security over all their imexhausted improvements was 
the one legislative measure which was most urgently 
demanded in the interests of agriculture. Again, as in 
the case of the former report, Mr. Clay pressed home 
with great force on his fellow commissioners the facts 
stated in Mr. Hope's report. There were three points 
brought prominently out in that report which Mr. Clay 
particularly insisted on. In the first place he strongly 
insisted that compensation should be allowed for the 
laying down of land to temporary pasture as being an 
improvement of the most important order where the land 
was well laid down and had abimdance of cake consumed 
upon it by stock. In the second place he urged that 
compensation should be allowed for the consumption on 
the holding of home-grown produce, which he was en- 
titled to sell off, whereas if he sold that home-grown pro- 
duce and bought similar produce for consumption he 
could claim compensation for that. In the third place 
he urged that the Board of Agriculture should be em- 
powered, on the application of either party to the reference. 
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to appoint a single arbiter who woiild be empowered 
to disallow the costs of any unnecessary proof, and would 
be instructed to allocate the costs of the reference in pro- 
portion to the relative success of the parties. Much hard 
fighting had to be done before these reforms could be 
carried, but in the end the Commissioners agreed to 
recommend them, and in 1900 Parliament passed an Act 
embodying these reforms. The result has been highly 
satisfactory, and now httle or no complaint is ever heard 
in regard to the question of compensation for unexhausted 
improvements. The Agricultural Holdings Act has 
been well called the Tenant Farmers' Magna Charta. 
Most certainly the tenant farmers of Great Britain have 
good cause to remember with sincerest gratitude the 
noble and devoted part which Mr. Clay and Mr. Hope 
acted in securing for them this great act. 



CHAPTER X— PART II. 

NOTES. 

CONTRIBXTTED BY A. T. CLAY, W. S., EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 

GROUND GAME. 

Prior to 1880 a tenant had no right to kill game except 
rabbits, which he might kill as vermin unless expressly 
prohibited by his lease, which was invariably the case, 
and he had no claim for damages done to his crop by game 
unless they had been increased beyond a fair average 
stock. If the game was materially increased then the 
tenant had a right to compensation. The Game Act of 
1877 provided that a tenant was entitled to compensation, 
where the sole right of kiUing rabbits and game was re- 
served, for damages done to crops in excess of £40 - a 
year unless any other sum was specified in the lease. The 
Act contained rules for fixing the compensation by arbi- 
tration. Tenants found that these claims, however 
reasonable, were difficult to substantiate and led to a 
great deal of ill-feeUng. The Ground Game Act of 1880 
(being the act now in force ) conferred on occupiers of 
land the right to take and kill ground game, hares or 
rabbits, to be exercised by himself or persons duly author- 
ized by him in vmting, but the express purpose of the act 
is to enable the tenant to protect his crops, and his rights 
are subject to limitations and restrictions. 
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The question of game is not referred to in the 1879 
Commission, but it is referred to in the 1893 Commission, 
the final report of which recommends that the right of 
occupiers to compensation "for damages to their crops by 
adjoining owners and occupiers, as well as by game pre- 
served by their landlords or the shooting tenants, be rec- 
ognised and defined and made enforcible by as simple and 
inexpensive means as possible." No steps have been taken 
by the legislature to carry out this recommendation. Griev- 
ance still exists and may be classified under two heads : 

1. The harbouring of ground game in woods to which 
the tenant has not access or in moorland to which he has 
not access until nth December, and 

2. The laying down by shooting tenants, or else by 
landlords, of an excessive number of winged game so early 
in the season as to destroy the corn crops adjoining woods. 

On the other hand, tenants now do what Mr. Clay never 
did in his lifetime — let their rights to the ground game, 
a proceeding that is probably not warranted by the Act, 
or engage a trapper to kill them. 

HYPOTHEC 

The landlord's right of hypothec, so much referred to in 
Mr. Clay 's speeches and writings, had been greatly impaired 
by legislation beginning early in the Seventies, and by the 
" Hypothec Abolition Act of 1880 " it was, for all practical 
purposes, abolished. The landlord's remedy is now an 
action of ejection for non-payment of rent under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883, a procedure which is 
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in practice hardly ever enforced. A fresh iniquity has, 
however, recently sprung up between the rights of the 
landlord and the general creditors in respect that it has 
been decided that under certain clauses of the usual lease, 
on the bankruptcy of a tenant, the landlord has right to 
the crops that are at that date growing in the ground. This 
has not been used oppressively so far, and was not known 
in Mr. Clay's time, as only recent decisions of our courts 
have developed the view, but it may come into greater 
prominence in the future. 

AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS. 

This is a subject upon which Mr. Clay latterly devoted 
the most of his energies and the results of which have been 
of most practical good to the Scotch tenantry. During 
the passing of the Agricultural Holdings ( Scotland ) Act 
1883 through the House of Commons, he was in almost 
constant attendance, giving his practical advice and as- 
sistance to the Lord Advocate of the day, Mr. G. B. Bal- 
four, who was in charge of the bill. 

This matter had been dealt with in England by legisla- 
tion a considerable period before the Scotch Act was passed. 
In 1875 an English Agricultural Holdings Act was passed, 
mainly at the instigation of the Duke of Richmond, who 
was chairman of the 1879 Commission. It is for this 
reason that the principal report of that commission deals 
somewhat tenderly with this act. The act was, however, 
not compulsory and landlords and tenants could contract 
out of it. It was also defective in attempting to lay down 
rules as to the manner in which the sum to be allowed as 
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compensation should be ascertained, with the result that 
arbiters were restricted in their awards to somewhat hard 
and fast rules for ascertaining compensation. 
The principal report in the 1879 commission advises — 

1. That the English Act be made compulsory. 

2. That the landlord Or incoming tenant should pay 
for only outlays which were valuable to him in the future 
cultivation of the farm. 

3. That in Scotland the Sheriff should appoint an 
oversman or arbiter on the failure of the parties to do so. 

Mr. Clay in his supplementary report objected (i) that 
the report did not specify or indicate any sufficient means 
of affording such absolute security or of giving the tenant 
that protection to which he is entitled, nor does it recom- 
mend any effectual measure to secure the whole interests 
of the tenant in his improvements, including his interests 
in his tenure. 

(2) That not only tenant's outlays, but his energy 
and industry in increasing the f ertiUty of the soil, should 
be allowed for and have legislative protection. 

(3) That the then Agricultural Holdings Act did not 
allow adequate values for improvements and ignored 
high cultivation, cleanness and condition of the soil. 

(4) That the incoming tenant should not be burdened 
with the sum to be paid as compensation to the outgoing 
tenant. 

(5) That the landlord should be better protected 
against dilapidations than was done in the then Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act. 
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(6) That the mothod of ascertaining values should 
be by arbitration, and Arbiters should be selected for each 
district by Government, or their selection be put under 
the jurisdiction of the enclosure Commissioners. 

(7) He further suggested that a lease might be as- 
signed in special circumstances, the landlord to have the 
right of one veto and any subsequent attempt to veto 
should be decided by the Sheriff. 

The legislation which followed in 1883 by the passing 
of the English Agricultural Holdings Act, and the Scottish 
Agricultural Holdings Act of that year, resulted in a large 
portion of the English Act of 1875 being adopted, par- 
ticularly the procedure portion, but the principle of the 
act was that stated in head 2 of the main report, and 
accordingly the act allows compensation " for such im- 
provement as fairly represents the value of the improve- 
ment to an incoming tenant, provided that in ascertaining 
the value of any improvement there shall not be taken 
into account what is justly due to the inherent capabilities 
of the soil." 

The third head of the main report was also adopted, 
namely, that of applying to the Sheriff f aiUng agreement 
as to the appointment of an arbiter or oversman, but the 
Agricultural Holdings Amendment Act of 1900 has come 
very near Mr. Clay's suggestion of selection of arbiters 
by the Government, as the Board of Agriculture have now 
certain recognized experts in various districts whom they 
will appoint on application being made to them. The 
1883 and 1900 Acts have also recognized the justness of 
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the criticism embodied in heads 3 and 6 of Mr. Clay's 
objections that the method of ascertaining values under 
the 1875 Act was inadequate, as this is now left entirely to 
the arbiters. The 1883 acts also embodied in a modified 
way the suggestion as to the right to assign the lease, this 
being given in the case of death only and subject to certain 
protective clauses on behalf of the landlord. The Legis- 
lature has, however, not yet recognized what is known as 
increased fertiUty, nor provided that the incoming tenant 
should not have to bear the burden of the compensation 
to be paid to the outgoing tenant, if the landlord in his 
conditions of let chooses to stipulate for this. 

The 1893 Commission was appointed on i6th Sep- 
tember 1893 and reported 25th June 1894. Mr. Clay 
signed the report but handed in a Supplementary 
Memorandum. So far as the Agricultural Holdings Act is 
concerned Mr. Clay's proposals are dealt with under the 
first head in that Memorandum. These may be sum- 
marised as follows : 

1. That the procedure of the Act should be simplified 
and forms provided so that a Tenant might dispense with 
legal assistance, and that any omission in procedure should 
not invalidate a claim if the opposite party had not been 
prejudiced. 

2. That the provisions as to giving notice of claim 
and counter claim should be aboUshed. 

3. That the Schedules appended to the Act detailing 
the subjects of compensation should be done away with, 
thus dispensing with the Landlord's consent for drainage 
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and permanent pasture and leaving it to the Arbiter to 
say what is an improvement and worthy of compensation. 

4. That Official Arbiters should be appointed for 
districts or groups of Counties in Scotland. 

5. That the principle of compensation for increased 
fertility of a holding should be recognised, and that any 
and every improvement which increases the productive- 
ness of the farm and adds to its letting value should be 
compensated, and that equally the Landlord should have 
a claim for decreased fertility. 

6. That means should be devised for effectively pro- 
tecting the interests of the sitting tenant so that his rent 
is not raised on his own improvements. 

7. That with due safeguards the restrictions in Leases 
with regard to cropping and sale of produce should be 
swept away. 

8. That the practice of saddling the incoming tenant 
with the burden of paying the compensation due to the 
outgoing tenant should be declared illegal. 

9. That it should be made impossible to contract out 
of the Act in any way whatever. 

10. That a branch of the Board of Agriculture should 
be established in Scotland. 

It was not till 8th August, 1900, that an act to amend 
Agricultural Holdings Act was passed. The chief changes 
introduced by this act are as follows : 

I. The hst of improvements in the schedule for which 
the tenant is entitled to compensation is considerably 
enlarged. 
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Mr. Clay considered that all schedules to the act 
should be swept away so as to put permanent pasture 
and drainage on the same footing as the improvements 
effected by manuring and consumption of feeding stuffs. 
He would have left it to the arbiter to decide whether 
the improvements effected by the tenant were real im- 
provements; if not, the tenant would get no compensation 
for them. 

2. Compensation is allowed for the consumption of 
corn produced upon the holding. 

Up till the date of the act compensation was only al- 
lowed for com not produced on the holding. 

3. Procedure is simplified and a statutory code is 
provided for the conduct of arbiters under the act. 

This improvement, which is a very important one, 
foUows the lines of Mr. Clay's suggestion that the pro- 
cedure should be made simple and untechnical and that 
intelligible forms should be provided from which a tenant 
coidd prepare any necessary paper without calling in legal 
assistance. The new procedure provided for by the act 
combined with the power given to the Board of Agriculture 
to make up and supply forms has practically given effect 
to Mr. Clay's recommendation. 

4. An appeal is allowed in the form of a stated case 
to the Sheriff and the Court of Session. 

This improvement also follows the suggestion made by 
Mr. Clay in one of the paragraphs of his recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Clay's other recommendations may be briefly 
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disposed of as follows : — The abolition of claim and count- 
er claim recommended by him has not been given effect to. 
The tenant has still to make his claim, but not now four 
months prior to the determination of his tenancy, but before 
the actual determination of his tenancy, thus doing away 
with a substantial grievance which practically led to the dis- 
pute eventually decided by the House of Lords of Black 
V. Clay. The new act obviates the chance of any such 
question being again raised. The new act, however, 
adopts to some extent Mr. Clay's suggestion regarding 
the Landlord's counter claim, and provides that the land- 
lord must, within a certain time after the appointment 
of the arbiters to decide the tenant's claim, give notice 
of his claim. If he does so, then all his claims against 
the tenant must be decided. If he does not do so, he is 
left to his common law remedies against the tenant. 

No recognition has been made of the principle of in- 
creased fertility and, although it is maintained by every- 
one that arbiters have power under the act to award an 
additional compensation for the long continued use of 
manures, a principle which the third recommedation 
of the main report encourages, the act still continues 
to be " murdered by the arbiters," as was commonly 
stated in the evidence given before the last conmiission. 

No compensation has been allowed by the sitting tenant, 
but this is a matter upon which Mr. Clay felt very strongly, 
as the manner in which his rent at Kerchesters had been 
raised brought the matter home to him. 

Nothing has been done towards taking away the re- 
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strictions on cropping, nor to make it clear that the incom- 
ing tenant shall not be bound to pay the compensation of 
the outgoing tenant. 

Contracting out is still the order of the day, and there 
is hardly any lease now which has not a schedule of amounts 
to be awarded in compensation appended to it, all of which 
are under what the tenant might reasonably expect he 
woiild receive. The tenant cannot contract wholly out 
of the act, but if he hkes to agree to a substituted compen- 
sation which is in the circumstances fair and reasonable 
he can do so. As a matter of fact, an offerer anxious 
for a farm usually accepts any such substituted compen- 
sation as the landlord's conditions stipulate for, however 
unfair and unreasonable. 

Another important alteration made in the new act, and 
recommended in the main report, was that a landlord 
should not now be entitled to claim for any breach of the 
lease — what is known as a penal rent, — ^but should only 
be allowed to receive the actual damages done by such 
breach. This was a matter of great importance to ten- 
ants, as formerly there was always a clause in the lease 
penalizing them in sometimes as much as five or six pounds 
per acre for any breach in the provisions as to cultivation, 
and this could by law be exacted or used as a handle 
against the tenant at his outgoing, although the breach 
might have been really in the best interests of the farm 
and the landlord. 



CHAPTER X.— PART III. 

RETERING ADDRESS WHEN RESIGNING THE PRESIDENT'S 

CHAIR OF THE SCOTTISH CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE 

IN 1869. 

Gentlemen: My term of office has now drawn to a close, and 
before leaving this chair I would beg to make a few remarks upon 
the more important proceedings that have occupied the attention 
of this Chamber during the past session. This time last year 
I took this chair under no small responsibility. We were living 
In the midst of a red-hot election. Each county and burg was 
marshalling its force for the day of battle, and we, too, were 
buckling on our armour to vindicate those agricultural questions 
which were not only of the most vital importance to our class, 
but to the progress and prosperity of the country at large. Never 
before did the Scottish farming community unite its strength so 
firmly to promote its common good; and the soundness of our 
views were fully borne out by the result of the late elections, as 
those who adopted our resolutions were returned as representa- 
tives of the people, while others entertaining different views were 
unsuccessful, and had to retire into private life or seek some haven 
of refuge in the English Channel. The first practical question 
that we were engaged in was the Contagious Diseases (Cattle) 
Bill, and for many months we gave, I may say, our undivided 
attention to it. As you are all aware, we had previously made 
an anxious inquiry into the nature and inducing causes of the 
contagious diseases which destroy our herds, and more especially 
in reference to the worst of all of them, pleuro-pneumonia, and 
had prepared anxious resolutions on the subject, which we trans- 
mitted to the Privy Council, accompanied with the very full and 
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able veterinary opinions on which they were grounded. It is 
not for me to say what influences these had on the Privy Council 
and Legislature; but the Privy Council had our best advice, and 
with the assistance of two of our most talented members, Mr. W. 
McCombie and Mr. McLagan, now M. P.'s respectively for 
their native counties, a valuable act has been given to the country. 
I do not say it is perfect. I am much of the same opinion as the 
Aberdeen men, that the foreign cattle restrictions should have 
been more stringent when there is the least appearance of disease 
among imported animals at the port of landing. The next ques- 
tion that occupied our attention was a general Road Bill for Scot- 
land. After repeated meetings with the Lord-Advocate, in concert 
with the Chambers of Commerce of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
his lordship agreed to table a bill abolishing tolls, and making 
general provisions for making and maintaining the public high- 
ways in terms of resolutions we had passed in this Chamber, and 
that bill is before the country, and will, I hope, become law. An- 
other question, a world-wide uniformity of weights and measures, 
a most important question, and one which has had as yet little 
justice done to it, has also had consideration from us. At no 
distant period the country must choose some system to secure a 
world-wide uniformity of weights and measures, and none seems 
so simple as the metric system, which has been found to work 
to great advantage on the Continent. There are other questions 
which the Chamber has discussed, and, as regards them has given 
forth no uncertain sound. The opinions of the Chamber have 
taken a deep hold upon Parliament and the public mind, and the 
hypothec and game questions have been brought before Parlia- 
ment in such a vigorous and spirited manner as to insure the 
ultimate success of both. As to the law of hypothec, the House 
of Lords, not content with the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission, moved for a select committee, when several of us 
gave evidence. I do not know anything that has done more to 
effect the repeal of the law than the evidence which was brought 
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out during its sittings. Many of our Scotch farmers who gave 
evidence before the Royal Commission rather in favor of part 
of the law being retained, have now changed their opinions, and 
theyjcan now^see no equitable settlement of it but total abolition. 
[Applause.] Everyone must have read -with interest that very 
able and honest letter from Mr. John Wilson, Edington Mains, 
to Lord Airlie on that subject; and if anyone, after a calm perusal 
of the evidence given before the Lords and that letter of Mr. Wil- 
son's can maintain that hypothec is favorable either to agriculture, 
to landlords, or to tenant farmers, I will be forced to believe that 
there is no love of justice in his mind. [Applause.] The report 
that Lord Airlie and his colleagues have drawn up goes a long 
way to condemn the law: the only refuge they have is that it is 
good for small tenants. I do not know a greater fallacy. I grant 
there are several men who have risen to large farms, but these 
are men who had energy and perseverance, and who would have 
risen in spite of any law. But where a few have risen, how many 
have fallen or remained stationary? Or, as I said in my evidence: 
"We hear of small tenants being on estates, and remaining in 
the same position for one or two hundred years. That says very 
little for what either fanning or h3rpothec has done for them." 
An additional proof of my statement as regards small tenants may 
be found in the report laid before the Lords Committee anent the 
sequestration of tenants. They have thought fit to pass it over in 
silence, but it stands as follows, out of 800, viz. — 528 sequestrations 
were under £100; 196 for rents above £100; 76 for rents not due. 
Is that not sufficient to show what hypothec is doing for small 
tenants? From the evidence given by factors, they are rather in- 
clined to increase the size of farms, while most of our best and 
largest landlords do not care if hypothec were swept away to-morrow; 
but I need not say more, as a report dealing very fully with the 
whole subject comes up for your consideration at this meeting, and 
your approval of which I will by-and-by take the honor of moving. 
The next important question that came before the Chamber was the 
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game-laws question. Though not of the same importance as 
hjrpothec, it is a question that has caused a good deal'of discussion, 
and no small annoyance and heart-burning between landlords and 
tenants when the game on arable land has been over-preserved. 
For the settlement of the question there have been three bills before 
Parliament — Lord Elcho's, Mr. Loch's and Mr. McLagan's. 
Lord Elcho's bill has been dismissed by the general public as not 
at all fitted to meet the question, and the remaining two have 
their different supporters. In one point of view, I have no doubt 
Mr. Loch's bill would meet the question, but the principle of inter- 
ference with private contracts is one which I cannot agree to. 
The time may come when the evil will have grown to such an extent 
that such interference may be the only remedy. I have more regard 
for the common sense of the landlords of Scotland than to believe 
that they will not rather meet the demand of the country than 
let themselves be driven to such a position. Mr. McLagan's 
bai was founded upon resolutions in this Chamber. After all 
that has been said for and against the bill, I still prefer Mr. 
McLagan's as laying the foundation of a settlement of that 
question. [Applause.] The great objection that is raised against 
it is the increase that it would give to poaching. What has the 
present state of matters done for poachers? It has raised the 
nimiber of offenders in'poaching from 5,000 to nearly 9,000. How 
different would it have been had the tenant had an interest 
in the ground game. By his continual watchfulness, and that of 
his servants, the poacher would have had an improfitable time of 
it. I am sorry that this question should have been raised between 
two parties whose prosperity depends upon each other, and that 
there should be anything of that kind that should come to mar 
that kindly feeling which should exist between landlord and 
tenant; but I am happy to say that the rearing and slaughter- 
ing of game for market, and trjfing to make a second rent from 
land by fl3Tng creatures and creeping kind, is the exception, and 
not the rule, of the landlords of our country. I trust this question 
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will soon be settled to the satisfaction of both; only let sportsmen 
return to gun and pointer, and be content with a fair day's sport 
for a good day's exercise, and the tenant enjoying the grey- 
hound coursing, or killing of the ground game, as can be best 
agreed upon. I have long said the "fur" to the occupant and 
the "feathers" to the landlord would be a satisfactory settlement 
over most of the country, and, practically, Mr. McLagan's bill just 
comes to that. In my humble opinion, it would not be judicious 
to allow every man at all times and at all seasons to take to fire- 
arms; rather take the other mode by which the ground game could 
be kept in moderation. I now come to that part of our business — 
what the Chamber has been engaged in regarding our cattle traffic 
by rail and steamboat. The Privy Council sent down specific 
questions, requesting specific answers thereto from us. After 
considerable care and consideration, we prepared, and have pub- 
lished, our answers in the form of a report; and to my mind it is 
the most practical report that has been returned by any of the 
Chambers, and is the only one that answers all the questions put. 
If the Privy Council only adopt it, our cattle traffic will be put on 
a sound and substantial basis. Before closing, I must call your 
attention to the remark that has been made against the Chamber, 
in a manner that is altogether unworthy of the man that made it. 
The objects of the Chamber are "to watch over the interest of 
practical agriculture, and to promote the advance of agriculture 
by the discussion of subjects connected with it, and to consider all 
questions that may be introduced into Parliament connected with 
agriculture." Therefore, in the name of the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture, I repudiate the remark that has been made in 
Parliament by a member of the Glasgow Chamber of Conmierce, 
that "we are a mere political debating society." I do not know 
this gentleman; but this I know, we, as farmers, have our capital 
as much at stake in our business as commercial men, therefore 
the prosperity of our profession is as dear to us as the prosperity 
of commerce is to the M. P. for Dumbartonshire. [Applause.] 
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We are only 'debating about having these restrictions taken from 
our trade which are impeding its progress; and we only ask that 
same liberty of action as members of commerce claim for them- 
selves. [Applause.] I now thank you for the great kindness and 
assistance you have given me when in the chair, and I would not 
forget to thank Mr. Curror for the very courteous and able manner 
in which he has assisted in carrying forward the affairs and 
business of the Chamber. 

Very few societies can boast of such a secretary; his energy and 
zeal can be surpassed by none, his knowledge and general acquaint- 
ance with practical agriculture is of the greatest value for the 
working out of the details of the Scottish Chamber. For myself 
I feel that I am under a deep debt of gratitude for the great assist- 
ance I have at all times received so frankly at his hands. During 
my term of office he has been instrumental in securing situations 
of high trust and responsibility to deserving young men of our class. 
He has a proposal to make to the new directors for expanding 
the usefulness of the Chamber in that respect by putting candi- 
dates for such situations under examination, which I commend 
to their best consideration. The applications made to him have 
been varied: land stewardships in England, factorships in Ireland, 
managers of Continental land companies, and tenants for English 
farms. These, at least, show that the Chamber is something 
more than a mere debating society in the general estimation of 
the agricultural world; and this assurance I can give, that no 
man need fear an unkind answer who seeks our secretary's aid 
in promoting his interests in connection with the legitimate influ- 
ence of the Chamber. [Applause.] I have now to fulfil the last 
and most pleasing duty that devolves upon me before leaving the 
chair, that is, to propose Mr. John Wilson, Edington Mains, 
to fill the important and honorable office of president of the Cham- 
ber. I have only to mention his name to carry with me the accla- 
mation of the agriculturists of the United Kingdom, whether Lords 
of the manor or labourers of the soil. His judgment is of the ripest, 
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his experience surpassed by few, his heart is of the best, his head is 
of the soundest; and if there are men in every class whose senti- 
ments and actions adorn it, and bring influence to it, and raise 
them to the top, certainly John Wilson is the man of our class who 
is entitled to that eminence; and as such I have the honor to pro- 
pose him to the post of all others which he has a right to occupy, 
that of president of the practical agriculturists of Scotland. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LIFE OF THE FAMILY. 

It is in the heart of the family that a man's real char- 
acter comes out. There you see the salient points of his 
inner life. Is he true to the standard that he professes 
before the world? Is there a skeleton in his closet, or 
not? Is there sunshine or shadow in his home? John 
Clay had his little failings, Hke other people. Occasionally 
clouds appeared; he was apt, like many farmers, to grum- 
ble, for he lived in that atmosphere; he was narrow in 
some ways, bigoted in others, but when you spread out the 
map of his family hfe it was nearly all sunshine. His 
first thoughts were for his wife and children, and conse- 
quently happiness was his central star. It matters little 
whether you have wealth or not. Its benefits all disappear 
if the goddess of love and charity is not the idol of your 
home. Reference has been made in a previous chapter 
to his religious views. He looked at everything through 
them, and he had a great abiding faith, and he carried this 
out in his daily life. We can say that he lived up to that 
standard, but then the religious man is not always the 
happy man; there must be something else. It is not the 
monk or the recluse or the ascetic who does most good 
in this world or who gets the most out of it. Looking at 
life from an impartial point of view, it is the busy man, 
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living up to a high moral standard, rearing a family, doing 
his duty to his fellowmen, that has the best of life. He 
seizes opportunity and works out his destiny. So in the 
life we are writing about there was a display of vigorous 
self-denial, an irresistible energy and perseverance that 
brooked no opposition, and a feverish enjojrment in his 
work. Add to this the responsibility of bringing ten 
children into the world and you have the nutshell in which 
the golden kernel of happiness was foimd. Eight chil- 
dren came to maturity; one, a gentle, brilliant spirit, left 
before him. When he was nearing death he said, "I 
have had a happy life, for I was blessed with a loving 
wife and none of my family so far have dishonored the 
name, and that is better than silver and gold." Like 
most Scotch fathers he was inclined to take a harsh view 
of life. As the religion of his youth was to paint in lurid 
colors the pains and penalties of eternity and to show no 
quarter to those not agreeing with your Church tenets, 
the atmosphere of our younger days was somewhat Spar- 
tan in simplicity, and the Sabbath days were miserable 
in the extreme. The Scriptures were pounded into your 
brain rather by a physical than an intellectual process. 
The weary hours spent in church listening to dogmas 
you knew nothing about, the long lessons to be mastered in 
the afternoon and evening, all come up like a nightmare — 
no flashing sunlight to relieve the darkness of those days. 
It was the fashion; good, dear Mr. Fairbaim believed in it, 
although the most gentle of men. In those early days 
we went further. No meats or puddings were cooked 
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for a Sabbath day dinner. You were allowed hot pota- 
toes, and warm water for your toddy. We never could 
see why we could not have a hot roast as well as those, 
but in the after years this rule was relaxed and probably 
the household went to the opposite extreme. 

There was, aside from the simplicity of the hfe and the 
economy practiced, a splendid regularity in ever)rthing. 
The hours for meals were punctually kept and the train- 
ing in this way was excellent. When the time came for 
the different members to be sent away for education, no 
money was spared. The best was none too good. The 
drilHngs received from old Trotter of Musselburgh were 
fresh in the father's memory and he wanted his children 
to face the world well-equipped in mental training. 

Most of our British farmers are apt to settle down and 
vegetate. They get into a narrow way and circle round 
their own neighborhood. Not so with our subject. He 
was passionately fond of travel, and, notwithstanding he 
was close and careful to a degree, in this way he was lav- 
ish. He loved to visit London; he was fond of Buxton 
and Harrowgate; Ireland saw him many times; for the 
Continent of Europe he had no great love although he 
was there several times. He made four trips to the United 
States and Canada — in 1876, 1883, 1888 and 1897, and 
he knew more of those countries than most men. He made 
friends easily and he had a wonderful knack of picking 
up information. In a business way this served him in 
good stead and in the latter years of his hfe he held a fine 
line of American investments. 
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Aside from all the above, there was a poetic side to his 
nature. He could not express it in words, but it came 
out in actions and in his social Ufe. He loved to walk up 
the hill at Kerchesters and when he came to a comer in 
a field called the Witches Cairn, where he could see the 
valley of the Tweed on one side and the grassy hills of 
Cheviot on the other, he loved to tarry there and drink in 
the splendor of the view. It was his motherland, the 
birthplace of his aspirations, the home where he had 
wooed success and won it. There, its wealth of woods 
lay at his feet; yonder, the swelling hills sweeping away 
to the far horizon, the sun touching with silver the sinuous 
streams, a sylvan scene with a setting of jewels. No 
wonder when he left it that there was a lump in his throat 
and a tear in his eye. 

Perhaps in his social moments he showed to most ad- 
vantage. He loved to entertain in his own house. It was 
what was known as an open house. It was rarely in 
the latter years that the family sat down to meals alone. 
When the family was growing up there were few visitors, 
but when they began to reach manhood and womanhood the 
house was always ready for any number. Whatever he 
did outside in the usual Scotch thrifty way there was no 
stinting in the house, and his hospitality grew with the 
years. In the old days at Winfield there used to be a lot 
of toddy drinking. There were a lot of twelve-tumbler 
men among the neighbors and you had to trot alongside 
of them or drop out of the procession. At Berwick 
Market held on a Saturday the "ordinary" dinner was 
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still in vogue. Gradually he gave it up except oc- 
casionally. When at Winfield he came home to dinner 
at 3:30 and at Kerchesters he took the 2 o'clock train 
home. In fact, he broke away from the traditions long 
before they died a natural death. No one, however, en- 
joyed a diimer or supper party better. Whether he played 
whist or danced with the younger generation he was 
equally at home, but he always leaned to the temperate 
side in the use of intoxicating liquors. His rule was to 
abstain during business hours. Very seldom would he 
break this maxim and he tried hard to keep it. The 
market day public house nipping he gave up entirely. In 
a regular way he drank nothing till after his nine o'clock 
supper. He finished oflf the day with two tumblers of 
toddy; then he was at his best. There flowed from him 
then a wealth of anecdote mixed with sage sayings, his 
sternness relaxed and he loved to wander back to old 
scenes and talk of men who had passed away. He had 
a mellow touch. As the years rolled by his views of men 
and measures softened, and this added a glow to his 
conversation. 

Probably the best day of the year to him was the opening 
one. Then he gathered his family as far as possible around 
him. Relatives and other friends were invited to dinner. 
The company ran from sixteen to twenty-four as the case 
might be and there was always a great jollification. 

The sun has set, but the afterglow remains, brilUant as 
the borealis, rich as the purple of August on the hills of 
Lammermoor. 



CHAPTER XII. 

HIS LAST EIGHT YEARS. 

When he left Kerchesters in 1896 he moved to Edin- 
burgh and bought 8 Magdala Crescent. The house has 
a beautiful outlook towards the Pentland Hills; on the 
southwest is Donaldson's Hospital and the Hills be- 
yond Murrayfield. The deaf and dumb children were 
a constant source of pleasure and amusement, and many 
an hour the household watched them from the drawing- 
room windows. It would be natural to think that a man 
moving from the country where he had led a wonderfully 
active life would be unhappy in town, but he expressed 
no regret. In a humorous way he would say the only 
mistake in the move was the mixing of the port and he 
never knew whether he was giving you 1863, 1881 or 1887. 
Unfortunately the dates had not been sealed on the corks. 
In fact in his seventy-second year he found Kerchesters 
too strenuous for him. The labor of the farm had changed 
for the worse. It was a wide-lying place and the difficul- 
ties grew yearly, and as he said himself, his temper did 
not wax more mellow with age. And so he left after fifty- 
seven years of his father's and his own tenancy. Two 
men were at the sale in 1839 — himself and Mr. Robert 
Ohver of Lochside, who is still living (January, 1906). 
He still had Plenderleith and Wedderlie. Plenderleith 
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was vacated in 1898 and he farmed Wedderlie till his 
death. His attachment to Wedderlie was pathetic and 
he went there for the summers or part of them as long as 
he was able. He kept up a vigorous town life. He took 
to golf and went everywhere. He was a member of Barn- 
ton and Murrayfield. He visited Musselburgh and North 
Berwick. He made trips to Ireland. Nowhere did he 
enjoy a day more than at Goswick, where he met his old 
Berwick friends. He kept his old hunter at Wedderhe 
and had many a glorious ride across the hills; in fact his 
first serious illness — an attack of pleurisy — was brought 
on by his travehng from Gordon Station to Edinburgh 
after an exciting hunt on a wet day without changing his 
clothes. He joined the Waverley Curhng Club and was 
an ardent player. He took a sitting in St. George's 
Free Church and was elected to an eldership shortly 
afterwards. 

As stated in a former chapter, he took a long trip to the 
United States in 1897. There he got a fine reception, 
the railroads extending courtesies to him at every turn. 
In fact he had a sort of triumphal march through the 
West. He was called back somewhat suddenly by the 
illness of his daughter, Mrs. Muirhead. She died a year 
afterwards and his sorrow for her lasted to the end. 

In June, 1902, he was taken ill with stone in the kidney. 
The agony was intense. Finally through the efforts of 
his physician, Dr. Gulland, it was alleviated, but it left 
him stranded and he practically kept to his bed and the 
sofa ever afterwards. In the spring of 1903 he made a 
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trip to Pawston in North Northumberland. His enjoy- 
ment was intense. He went back from there never to 
leave his home again. The grand constitution, helped 
by Gulland and Nurse Williamson, whose devotion was 
untiring, kept the ship afloat till September 3rd, 1904, and 
then it sank into the realms of oblivion. 

Aside from his business his leading characteristic in 
Edinburgh was his extreme hospitality. Nothing pleased 
him better than to have his old friends come and see him. 
James Hope, East Bams, and William Kirkwood, Mus- 
selburgh, his old school companions, were the prize visi- 
tors. Then came his nephew James Stedman, Middle- 
town, Fountainhall, whose knowledge of passing events 
was simply marvellous. The most regular caller was 
his old friend James Swan, of John Swan & Sons, who 
when he was in town called every Sunday afternoon at 
2:05, almost to the moment. He and his father had 
dealt with the Swans for over sixty years, a splendid rec- 
ord for both sides, and the last verse in the chapter was 
written by James Swan at the Wedderlie sale and valua- 
tion. 

His last instructions were to take his remains and 
the mourners out to Sprouston by a special train, and 
he lies in the old Churchyard amid scenes which he 
loved so well. 



NEWSPAPER NOTICES. 
"Weekly Live Stock Report," September g, 1904. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

Eighty years save two months! "The days of our years are three 
score years and ten, and if by reason of strength they be four score 
years, yet Is their strength labor and sorrow — ," saith the Psalmist. 

Not so the dosing decade of the life of John Clay, senior, who 
passed away peacefully in Edinburgh, Scotland, the evening of the 
3rd inst. With the dying day, the great life went out into eternity; 
heart and hand became silent and still forever, but the influence, the 
example, the work, live on and will ever be a monument to his mem- 
ory. He was a farmer; and lived the simple, unpretentious life 
of a farmer, residing fifty-seven consecutive years on his farm 
near Kelso, and retiring from active work only a few years ago. 
He was a father; and saw a large family of sons and daughters 
grow to maturity — educated and trained along those hues that 
make for manhood and womanhood, for usefulness in life, schooled 
in the school of experience, guided by a firm but kindly hand — a 
hand that did no ignoble act; by a mind that knew no unchaste 
thought, and by lips that uttered no profane word. He lived to see 
his name carried to the third generation, though not until in his 
seventy-seventh year. He was devoted heart and soul to his calling, 
and his efforts were ever directed toward the betterment of the agri- 
cultural classes. As a member of the Royal Commission, he secured 
the enactment of legislation giving to the tenant farmers remuner- 
ation for permanent improvements put upon property during their 
occupancy. He did not aspire to ofl&ce, caring not for publicity, 
except so far as office enabled him to advance the great cause of 
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agriculture. His were the arts of peace, and his home was his shrine. 
And so he lived to a grand old age, with faculties undimmed, with 
energy undiminished to the last. He saw the Scythe-bearer mow 
the wheat around him; he saw great trees fall; and knew that others 
around him — nearly all of them younger — were called, but the 
Messenger spared him until the flaxen-haired Anglo-Saxon of the 
third generation lisped his name. And so he died — grand old 
man — and his requiem is simg by the host of those who knew him 
and who learned to call him blessed. N. H. S. 

"Scotsman," September 5, 1904. 
THE LATE MR. JOHN CLAY. 

The announcement of the death of Mr. John Clay will be received 
by a wide circle of friends with deep regret. For many years he 
occupied a foremost place in the agricultural life of Scotland, and 
was also well-known m English agricultural circles. Until two years 
ago he was a prominent figure at agricultural gatherings, but since 
that time he has been subject to a-protracted illness, and passed away 
on Saturday evening at his Edinburgh residence. Mr. Clay was bom 
on sth November, 1824, and has thus lived under four Sovereigns. 
He came of a well-known Berwickshire farming family, and was the 
fourth of his name connected with agriculture in that county. 
During his long life he has farmed many important holdings in the 
Borders, and would for a number of years pay between £4,000 and 
£5,000 yearly in rents. In 1848 he entered upon a lease of the farm 
of Winfield, in succession to his grandfather, and continued as tenant 
there until about 1892. On his leaving the farm he was envolved in 
litigation with his landlord, mainly arising from his claim under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. One of the actions was appealed to the 
House of Lords, and is stiU the ruling decision upon the point in- 
volved. Mr. Clay was successful in all the actions raised against him 
but never ceased to regret that he should have had a difference with 
one landlord out of the several imder whom he farmed. In 1867 
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he succeeded his father in the realm of Kerchesters, on the estate of 
his Grace the Duke of Roxburgh, and held the lease of that farm 
till 1896. He also, in 1872, entered into a lease of the farm of Plen- 
derleith, upon the same estate, from which he retired about 1897. 
At the date of his death he was a tenant of the farm of Wedderlie, 
near Lauder, which he has held since 1852. Mr. Clay was a shrewd 
business man, with great force of character, and would have been 
successful in almost any line of life. He early made his mark in the 
farming world, and was for many years a progressive, energetic, and 
successful agriculturist. His abilities were recognized by the Govern- 
ment, when he was appointed one of the Commissioners for Scotland 
in the Royal Commission on Agricvdture of 1879. He was again 
honoured by being appointed in a similar capacity on the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture of 1893. In both of these Commissions, 
whUe signing the report of the Commission, he tabled in separate 
memoranda advanced views on remedies for agriculture in Scotland, 
some of which have been since to some extent met by legislation. In 
politics Mr. Clay was a Liberal. He followed Mr. Gladstone on the 
Home Rule question, and latterly his views have been in s5Tnpathy 
with those of the Liberal League. In his early years he was 
actively engaged in political campaigns in Berwickshire, and 
in the election of 1880 was asked to stand as Liberal candidate 
for the North Division of Northumberland, against Earl Percy and 
Mr. Matthew White Ridley. He was unsuccessful in his candidature 
but it was admitted that he opened the way for the success of the 
Liberal candidate in that division after the passing of the Franchise 
Act. He left the EstabUshed Church at the Disruption, and has 
since been a Free Churchman; he has been an elder in the Free 
Church since i86r. He was in full sympathy with the Union of 1900. 
From his early years until within a few years of his death, Mr. 
Clay was a keen follower of hounds. His recollections date back to 
the well-known period when the late Earl of Wemyss hunted in the 
Border County, and he was well to the front in many a famous run. 
Mr. Clay rode not only straight, but with judgment, was never far 
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from the first flight, and few figures were better known at a meet of 
the Buccleuch or Berwickshire hunt. Socially he was one of the 
most genial of men, and had a large circle of friends, not only in 
this country, but extending to the United States. He is survived 
by his widow (who also belongs to a well-known Berwickshire 
family), four daughters, and three sons. 



MR. JOHN CLAY. 

Obituary Notice in Kdso "Chronicle" September 9, 1904. 

In the Parish Churchyard of Sprouston on Wednesday the grave 
closed over all that remained mortal of John Clay — still a house- 
hold word in the Parish. And what fitter resting place could there 
be for such a leal Borderer at the close of a long, a busy, and a useful 
Ufe. There is rural quiet, and it is within the sound of the mur- 
muring Tweed on its winding flow to the sea; it is also, in this par- 
ticular instance, close by the home he knew so long, and, as numer- 
ous instances go to prove, loved with all the ardour natural to the 
true patriot. Whatever may have been his shortcomings, John 
Clay has left behind him a record of useful service — in his own 
particular profession as an agriculturist as well as publicly — which 
well entitle him to a niche in the shrine for noted Borderers. His 
family originally belonged to Berwickshire, he himself being the 
fourth of the name, and he was born on sth November, 1824, thus 
living under four Sovereigns. He was essentially one of the old 
school of Border Farmers, a school in which, with conditions favour- 
ing, son succeeded father with imbroken regularity, and, as was 
casually remarked in the churchyard on Wednesday, his death — 
at the age of eighty — reduces the number to an almost unknown 
quantity. Thus, early imbued with farming notions, he completed 
his scholastic career and waited his opportunity, which came when, 
in 1848, he entered upon a lease of Winfield, in L^dykirk. Here 
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he succeeded his grandfather, his father having in the interim taken 
up the tenancy of Kerchesters, in succession to Mr. Trotter. It 
was at Winfield where Mr. Clay laid the foundation of his skill as a 
farmer, and he never ceased to regret his dispute with the landlord — 
his only one of the kind — when he relinquished the tenancy in 1892. 
He was an improving tenant, and his very substantial claim under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act led to prolonged litigation. He had 
the stick by the right end, however, and was successful throughout, 
the House of Lords' decision on the chief point involved being still 
the standard. Mr. Clay's inclinations were not confined to arable 
farming. He was an enthusiastic stocksman, and took a very keen 
interest in his two stock farms — lying widely apart, and carrying 
different stocks. He entered Wedderlee in the Lammermuir district, 
in 1853, and in 1870 began a lease of the fine cheviot farm of Plender- 
leith, at the head of Oxnam water, on the Duke of Roxburgh's 
estate. In 1867 he succeeded his father m the tenancy of Kerches- 
ters, in the Barony of Sprouston, and one of the largest holdings on 
the Duke's estate — one of the largest, indeed, in Scotland. Here 
he established his home, and it was with this place that his name is 
most closely associated. It is computed that at this time Mr. Clay 
must have paid nearly £5,000 per annum in rental. It seems too 
large an undertaking for an ordinary mortal. But Mr. Clay was 
cast in a different mould from the ordinary mortal; he had native 
grit, and he faced whatever difficulties cropped up with a cheerful- 
ness and determination that went more than half way towards achiev- 
ing his purpose. Thus he made his mark, and for nearly half a 
century he was one of the oustanding figures amongst Border and 
Scottish Agriculturists — a position of which he was in every way 
worthy, and gained as much by his success as by the recognition of 
his shrewdness and business ability. A man of splendid physique, 
of iron will and strong force of character, he had an extraordinary 
capacity for work, and he was not content to leave the management 
of his affairs to subordinates. In his heyday he has often been known 
to drive in the morning from Kerchesters to Winfield, then on to 
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Wedderlie, and back again to Kerchesters at night — a hard day for 
both man and beast, but a good illustration of Mr. Clay's energy, and 
of the strenuousness of his life. It was in keeping with his progres- 
siveness as agriculturist that he should have interested himself to 
such an extent in the development of machinery for the farm, and he 
was one of those who, viewing the pressing necessities of the times, 
were mainly responsible for the introduction into Scotland of the 
self-binder, which has completely revolutionized harvest operations. 
Mr. Clay was honoured by the Government with appointment 
as one of ihe Commissioners for Scotland on the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture in 1879, and again in 1893. His colleagues have 
admitted the splendid service he gave on these commissions, and his 
marked individuality, his unflinching courage and sturdy indepen- 
dence, is reflected in the fact that, though he signed the reports of 
both commissions, he tabled in separate memoranda his own views 
as to the remedies demanded by the agricultural situation. These 
views were held to be too advanced for general adoption, but several 
of the suggestions he then made have since been given effect in legis- 
lation. While so fully occupied professionally, Mr. Clay recognized 
his duty as a citizen, and did not in any way shirk it. He shared in 
the administration of Sprouston affairs generally, and, very popular 
with all classes, especially with the villagers, who experienced many 
kindnesses at his hands, he was elected a member of the first County 
Council for Roxburgh, after a contest with Mr. James TumbuU. 
He was actively connected with various Societies, was a shareholder 
of both Berwick and Kelso Com Exchanges, and a Director of the 
Berwick Auction Mart Co. (Embleton's.) He was also a J. P. 
for Roxburghshire. From his early manhood days he had always 
been a close student of politics, and, never hiding that his sympathies 
were with the weak and unprivileged, he threw in his lot most heartily 
with the Liberals and developed into one of the stalwarts for the 
cause — an astute, a willing, and a wise leader. He received a very 
cordial invitation in 1880 from the Liberals of the North Division of 
Northumberland to stand as their candidate in opposition to Earl 
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Percy and Mr. Matthew Ridley. This invitation he accepted, and 
fought a good fight very creditably. He was defeated, but his efforts 
were not in vain, for it is freely admitted now that his contest paved 
the way for Liberal success after the extension of the franchise. He 
was also one of the leaders in many a stubborn fight in Berwickshire 
and Roxburghshire; he was the favorite chairman at the big meetings 
at Kelso promoted by his party, and this notice will recall to many 
his familiar figure — a rugged figure, yet typical of the old yeoman 
race from which he had sprung, and more typical still when there is 
taken into account the old-world courtesy which invariably distin- 
guished him. To one and all he was the same. John Clay com- 
manded respect, and he enjoyed it in the fullest measure. He left 
the Established Church at the Disruption, and was one of the 
staunchest of Free Churchmen, holding oflEice as an Elder since 1861. 
For a number of years he was connected with the East Free Church 
at Kelso, really the Sprouston Free Church, erected at Kelso be- 
cause a site could not be obtained at Sprouston, but latterly, and 
until he left for Edinburgh, he was connected with the North Free 
Church. As an office-bearer his services were greatly valued — his 
place in the pew was rarely empty, he took his full share of manage- 
ment, and he was a ready and liberal supporter of all the schemes of 
the Church. The sporting instinct due to his early environment 
was strong in him, and when in his prime, he was a regular fol- 
lower of the hounds. He was a capital horseman, and a straight 
and daring rider. Personally he was one of the most loveable 
of men. Stem and unbending when occasion demanded, or when 
convinced he had the right side of an argument with an opponent, 
he was ordinarily most genial and kindly. Good nature lit up 
his whole countenance; he was a happy and inspuring companion, 
and, always approachable, was ever ready, out of the experience 
of a fullness of years, to give a word of wise council. As an em- 
ployer of labour he was most considerate; he was ever thoughtful 
of their well-being, and in this connection it is noteworthy that 
remarkably few of those under hun quitted his service. As a 
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matter of fact there are still employees at Wedderlie who have 
been there all his time. Mr Clay quitted Kerchesters in 1896, 
and the displenishing sale on the occasion attracted the largest and 
most influential gathering of farmers and others that has been 
known in the district — no better testimony to his popularity could 
be adduced. He also gave up Plenderleith, but retained Wed- 
derlie. He and Mrs. Clay took up residence in Edinburgh, where, 
shortly afterwards, they celebrated their golden wedding under 
the happiest of auspices, and where his death occurred, after a 
long and trying illness, on Saturday night. Mrs. Clay also came 
of a prominent Berwickshire farming family, being a daughter 
of the late Mr. Thomson, Glororum and formerly of Bogend, 
and her sister married the late Mr. Borthwick, Mindrim. She 
survives, with four daughters (one unmarried) and three sons. One 
of the daughters, Mrs. Muirhead, is dead. Mr. John Clay, Jun., 
the eldest son, and Mr. Charles Clay are in America, and the 
former is now on his way to this country from Chicago. 

On Wednesday the remains were conveyed by special train 
from Haymarket, Edinburgh, to Sprouston for interment, the only 
stoppage on the way being at Kelso. A brief service was conducted 
at the House in Magdala Crescent by Rev. Dr. Whyte, of St. 
George's U. F. Church, of which deceased, since taking up his 
residence in the City, was a devoted member. A number of mourn- 
ers joined the train at Kelso, and a very large number met the 
train at Sprouston. An impressive funeral service was held in 
the Parish Church, the officiating clergyman being Rev. Hunter 
Smith, of St. Stephen's United Free Church, Edinburgh. The 
praise was well led by a choir under the direction of the organist, 
Mr. John Wright, whose opening voluntary was, " I know that 
my Reedeemer liveth." After prayer appropriate passages of 
Scripture were read, and the succeeding praise included the 2nd 
Paraphrase and the favorite hymn, "Now the labourer's task 
is o'er. " In his concluding prayer the reverend gentleman thanked 
God for the life of deceased as father, friend, and counsellor; he 
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also prayed that the widow and fatherless might be comforted and 
solaced in their hour of aflBiction and sorrow. "Compass them," 
he said in closing, "with thy mercy, and teach them through this 
affliction to know more of thy love." As the mourners left the 
church, after the benediction, the organist played the Dead March 
in "Saul." The coffin was borne from the church to the grave 
by old servants of Mr. Clay, or by their representatives. Those 
forward for this duty were Walter Brown, Sprouston, who for 
long acted as steward at Kerchesters; James Gray, Redden (form- 
erly at Kerchesters); Matthew Craig, steward at Wedderlie, and 
his son, Alex. Craig; William Anderson, the aged shepherd at 
Wedderlie; and William Whitelaw, shepherd, Wedderlie. The 
shell was enclosed in a polished oak coffin, having heavy brass 
mountings, and it was surmoimted by some exceedingly pretty 
floral tributes. Gifts of flowers, however, were restricted, by 
special request, to the family circle. The chief mourners were 
Mr. A. Thomson Clay, W. S. (son), and Mrs. Clay; Mr. George 
Muirhead, Commissioner to the Duke of Richmond, and Gordon 
(son-in-law) and his three sons; Mr. Robert Stewart, Glasgow (son- 
in-law), Mrs. Stewart (daughter) and Mr. J. C. Stewart (grandson); 
Miss Johanna M. Clay, military nurse in the service of His Majesty 
(daughter) ; Nurse Williamson, who nursed deceased in his last ill- 
ness; Mr. David W. B. Tait, W. S. Kelso, agent of deceased; Mr. J. 
A. Borthwick, Oxnam Row, and Mr. Borthvrick, Mindrum (neph- 
ews); Mr. James Stedman, Middleton, Galawater, and Mr. W. 
Chas. Stedman, solicitor and clerk of the peace, Jedburgh 
(nephews). The pall-bearers were Mr. A. T. Clay, Mr. George 
Mxiirhead, and Mr. F. C. Muirhead, Mr. Robert Stewart, and 
Mr. D. W. B. Tait. The grave, alongside that of deceased's 
granddaughter. Miss Patricia Stewart, was specially lined with 
wood, this again carrjdng a covering of moss and ivy, and from 
the boundary the proceedings were watched with mournful interest 
by a large crowd of people from the village and district. Rev. 
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A. M. Craig, of East (Sprouston) United Free Church, Kelso, 
conducted the service at the grave. In his prayer he thanked 
God for the long life now closed, for the activity of his life, and 
for its usefulness and prosperity. He also thanked God for the 
gifts with which deceased had been endowed — gifts of intellect, 
of head, and of heart. Specially remembering the bereaved wife 
and family, he likewise spoke of the end of the period of suffering, 
and of the blessed hope of resurrection. Other mourners included 
Sir George B. Douglas, Bart., Springwood Park; Mr. James Stror- 
month Darling, Edenbank; Mr. George Tait, Edenside; Mr. John 
Smith, Galalaw; Mr. Adam Dees, solicitor. Duns; Mr. James 
Tumbull, Lempitlaw Eastfield; Mr. J. S. Johnston, CraiUnghall; 
Mr. Jas. Roberton, Morebattle Tofts; Mr. W. R. Smith, Windy- 
walls; Mr. W. Dunn, Redden; Mr. Wm. Brown, St. Helens, Kelso; 
Mr. Alex. Johnston, Todrig; Mr. David Herriot, ex-Mayor of 
Berwick; Mr. Alex. Darling, Berwick; Mr. H. Alder, Berwick; 
Mr. Wm. Elder, Berwick; Mr. T. Gibson, formerly of Torwood- 
lee; Mr. Henderson, Upper Keith; Mr. Stark, MeUendean; Mr. 
Alex. Lyall, Edington; Mr. Wm. Davidson, Comhill; Mr. John 
Tumbull, Sunlawshill; Mr. A. Balsillie, Dykegatehead; Mr. R. 
V. Mather, Abbey View, Kelso; Rev. John Watson, North 
U. F. Church, Kelso; Rev. Mr. Weir, Bo'ness; Mr. Thos. 
Park, Haddington; Mr. John Allen, Edinburgh (formerly of 
Berwickshire); Mr. Alex. Gilmour and Mr. Andrew Scott, 
Edinburgh; Mr. John M' Arthur of the Kelso Chronicle; Mr. John 
Hutton, F. R. C. V. S., Kelso; Mr. Wm. Black, Schoolhouse; Mr. 
C. Dodds, Lime House, Kelso; Mr. John Brown, Ashlea, Kelso; 
Mr. Andrew Walker and Mr. Tom Walker, Sprouston; Mr. T. 
Chisholm, Victoria Cottages; Mr. George Wright, Tweedview; 
Mr. George Bruce, Mr. H. Peattie, and Mr. R. Hall, Kelso, etc. 



